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PREFACE 


This study is an analysis of certain organizational and financial 
aspects of the San Francisco Bay Area Rapid Transit System as pro- 
posed by the engineering firm of Parsons, Brinckerhoff, Hall and 
Macdonald of New York in their report to the San Francisco Bay Area 
Rapid Transit Commission dated January 5, 1956. The engineering 
report is the result of more than two years' intensive study of the eco- 


nomic and physical factors of mass transit for the nine counties of the 
Bay Area. 


In pursuance of the original program of research to be carried 
out under the direction of the Commission, Stanford Research Institute 
was engaged to make a correlated study on the financial implications 
and general framework for organization and operation of the system as 
planned by the engineering firm, taking cognizance of major alterna- 
tive proposals as evolved in the engineering study. The economic 
evaluation of the proposed system is an integral part of the engineering 
study and is outside the terms of the present study. 


The Commission has planned for a further study treating legal and 
legislative aspects of rapid transit for the Bay Area to be made by legal 
counsel and to be based upon the engineering and financial studies. 
Certain legal questions having a general bearing upon the feasibility of 
financing methods were referred to the Attorney General of the State of 
California for opinions and guidance (Appendix I); however, the present 
study does not attempt to make any analysis of the legal problems im- 
plicit in the organizational or financial program. 


The objective of the study by Stanford Research Institute is to pro- 
vide a factual basis and analytical approach for decisions which the 
Commission may make regarding the financing and organization of the 
proposed system. In carrying out this assignment the present report 
reviews and compares methods of financing in the light of their fair- 
ness and feasibility in covering original costs of the system, working 
capital, and any annual deficits of the transit organization. The impact 
upon different economic and geographic segments of the area resulting 
from the various ways of paying for the system is considered from the 
standpoint of financial capacity, practical means of distributing finan- 
cial responsibility, and specific and general economic benefits as esti- 
mated by the engineering firm. 


Basic features of a transit organization to accomplish the purposes 
to which the Commission addresses itself are analyed to provide 
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background for decisions concerning the appropriate degree of private 
or of public ownership, control, operation, policy-making, and coordi- 
nation with other public and private functions related to transit. The 
major influence of the financing problems upon the nature of the transit 


organization is recognized in this study. 


The methods of conducting this research consisted in part of stud- 
ies of existing and proposed transit systems in major cities of the 
United States, through analysis of reports and discussions with many 
operating and policy-making officers of transportation agencies. Refer- 
ence was made in similar fashion to various district and authority-type 
organizations concerned with public functions other than transportation. 
Consultations were carried on with investment bankers and specialists 
in municipal and transit financing as well as with authorities in the 
fields of public finance and economics. The taxing and financial opera- 
tions of the nine Bay Area counties and a number of cities in those 
counties were reviewed and analyzed. 


An essential part of the research consisted in analyses of many 
combinations of methods in an effort to evaluate various approaches 
to the financial problem. The report can present only a part of the 
processes of this phase of the research; but a careful selection has 
been made with a view to setting forth the more realistic and effective 
means of meeting the problems. 


Liaison has been maintained by the Institute for more than a year 
with the Commission, its Advisory Board for Fiscal Matters, and 
with the firm of Parsons, Brinckerhoff, Hall and Macdonald, A major 
part of the financial research was conducted while the engineering re- 
port was still in progress. 


The principal parts of this report are: (1) a general summary, (2) 
a summary of the assumptions and findings of the engineering report 
with emphasis on the points which affect the financing and organiza- 
tional analysis, (3) organizational considerations, (4) capital require- 
ments and indebtedness, (5) sources of capital funds, (6) allocation of 
financial responsibility, and (7) an appendix containing comparative 
data on transit organizations; the fiscal situation in cities and counties 
of the Bay Area; economic and population data on the Bay Area as re- 
lated to transit; financial and operating data on the proposed system; 
and opinion of the Attorney General of California on questions prepared 
by Stanford Research Institute. 


Acknowledgment is gratefully made to Captain Angus M. Cohan, 
Executive Secretary of the San Francisco Bay Area Rapid Transit 
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Commission, and the members of his staff for untiring assistance and 
helpful guidance at all stages of the work. The participation of mem- 
bers of the Advisory Board under the chairmanship of Mr. Alan K. Browne 
was most constructive and knowledgeable. The members of the firm of 
Parsons, Brinckerhoff, Hall and Macdonald, under the direction of 
Mr. Walter S. Douglasand Mr. Rush F. Ziegenfelder, provided volu- 
minous data and many special analyses needed for the financial study; 
their time was also given generously in meetings and discussions. 

Upon request of the Commission, the Hon. Edmund G. Brown, Attorney 
General of the State of California, and Messrs, Ralph W. Scott and 
Ernest P. Goodman, Deputy Attorneys General, prepared an opinion on 
a series of basic questions relating to organizing and financing a rapid 
transit system; this required considerable legal research. The many 
other respondents to requests for data and interviews are too numer- 
ous to mention here, although a partial list is contained in the appen- 
dix to this report. The interest they showed in the study and in the 
progress of transit planning in the Bay Area was gratifying. Their con- 
tributions were invaluable. The authors wish to acknowledge the partici- 
pation of Robert K. Arnold, Alice J. Buckley, Carol Van Alstyne, 
Dolores J. Winans, Harry R. Woltman, and other members of the staff 
in the Division of Economics Research of the Institute. 
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Section I 


GENERAL SUMMARY 


The objective of this Stanford Research Institute study is to explore 
various types of organization and feasible means of financing for a 
rapid transit program, which has been proposed for the San Francisco 
Bay Area. The engineering plan is set forth ina study recently com- 
pleted for the San Francisco Bay Area Rapid Transit Commission by 
the firm of Parsons, Brinckerhoff, Hall and Macdonald. 


The Research Approach 


The present investigation is correlated with the engineering study 
but has been conducted independently for the Commission by Stanford 
Research Institute. Its purpose is to furnish facts and methods of 
analysis as a basis for decisions by the Commission regarding the 
financial and organizational aspects of the system. It is not intended 
to judge the physical and economic merits of the system recommended 
by the engineers. Neither does it presume to recommend the adoption 
of any particular plan, form of organization, or policy. Decisions on 
these matters rest with the Commission, the governmental bodies con- 
cerned with local or regional transportation, and with the general 
public. 


The information upon which the study depends was obtained from 
the engineering study, transit organizations throughout the United 
States and in Canada, regional authorities and districts of many kinds, 
governmental officials at all levels of government, investment bankers, 
and from independent specialists in transportation, public finance, and 
public service. 


Description of System Proposed by the Engineers 


The engineering report recommends adoption of a unified system 
of regional interurban mass rapid transit, correlated with the street 
and highway program and other mass transit. The system would pro- 
vide a grade-separated rail system for electric-powered conventional- 
type trains capable of average speeds of 45 miles per hour including 
station stops. Modern comfortable cars would operate on elevated 
structures of acceptable architecture over most of the 123 miles of 
routes of the first stage of construction, but would run underground to 


subway stations in San Francisco and Oakland. These stations are 
planned to be within walking distance of most passenger destinations. 
The Bay crossing would be by underwater transit tube. Service would 
be as frequent as every 90 seconds during rush hours on the densest 
routes and no less often than every 15 minutes on most routes during 
the daytime of weekdays. The accompanying map (Fig. 1) shows the 
proposed initial and subsequent lines. The first-stage system, as 
proposed, would cost about 875 million dollars, including cars and 
interest during construction. The expanded system would bring total 
capital costs to about 1.89 billion dollars by the year 1990 (based on 
55 costs). 


The Transit Organization 


To carry out the purposes of the transit program it is necessary 
to decide whether to use a private organization or some form of public 
setup such as a regional authority or district, or the established munici- 
pal or county government, or the federal government. The type of 
organization chosen should depend largely upon the transit policy to be 
pursued and upon the problem of financing the system. 


The law seemingly permits a wide range of organization types for 
a transit system and considerable flexibility with respect to many 
structural and policy features. However, since substantial public sup- 
port is needed, as indicated in the engineering study, private owner- 
ship might not be feasible. This would narrow the choice to public 
agencies, 


Regional Transit Authority or District 


Some form of regional organization for transit ownership and 
Operation could manage area-wide problems with more dispatch than 
could separate local units. In the view of the engineers, a unified 
approach is essential to a regional transit system. This suggests that 
the choice of organization is further narrowed to regional types. 


The area-wide transit program can be carried out either by a 
regional authority or a regional district. The authority form is noted 
for relative freedom of action in controlling the transit. program, espe- 
cially with respect to routes, standards of service, rates, and financing. 
For capital funds it often relies upon revenue bonds which it can issue 
without voter approval. Members of the governing board of transit 
authorities are usually appointed by the state governor. The fact that 
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FIG, 1 
RECOMMENDED RAPID TRANSIT CONSTRUCTION STAGES 


the authority type of organization is usually beyond the direct reach of 
local voters gives it administrative freedom; but this has also beena 
source of criticism. Perhaps the greatest deficiency of an authority 
form for rapid transit in the Bay Area would be that it could not issue 
bonds based on the faith and credit of the area, and it would not have 
the power to raise money by taxation. 


A district form of organization would have the two important abili- 
ties that the authority lacks: power of taxation and power to sell bonds 
based upon the general credit of the district. In other respects, the 
authority and the district could be similarly constituted to accomplish 
about the same purposes. 


Both the authority and the district are creations of the state legis- 
lature. The authority usually becomes effective upon the passage of 
the legislation, whereas the district requires (pu1suant to a legislative 
enabling act) the vote of the citizens in the area to be embraced by the 
cst rice: 


Under a regional type of organization the transit program could 
benefit from a broad grant of discretionary powers over the physical 
and financial phases of the transit system. By this means problems 
could be met with the best solution as the objectives of the program 
are carried out. Adequate overriding public controls should be pro- 
vided to safeguard the public interest. 


Municipal or County Ownership 


Municipal or county ownership of the system would face the diffi- 
culties of uneconomic small-scale operation and lack of coordination 
with an area-wide program, plus the problem of raising large sums 
of money within local bonding limits and practical taxing methods. 
From the standpoint of the area-wide system, any lack of success within 
a single local unit of government might impair the effectiveness of the 
transit program. However, in any transit organization that is estab- 
lished, the first-hand appreciation of local needs characteristic of local 
ownership should be preserved. 


State or Federal Ownership 
State ownership of a regional transit system, according to opinion 


of the Attorney General, would be legally possible under the state con- 
stitution; but the constitutionality of federal entry into the transit 
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business maynotbe so'easily established. Neither state nor federal 
ownership is in accord with customary practice. Barring major finan- 
cial aid for the project from the state or the federal government, re- 
gional or local ownership seems to be indicated by the regional and 
local character of the transit function. 


Capital Requirements and Bonded Indebtedness 


A fundamental conclusion of the engineering study is that the solu- 
tion to the Bay Area transit problem requires a standard of service 
that cannot be covered entirely out of operating revenues. Gross 
Operating revenues in a year of seasoned operation are expected to ex- 
ceed operating expenses by about 10 million dollars, which would be 
sufficient to finance the debt incurred for rolling stock (cars) and allow 
a small reserve for miscellaneous transit purposes. It would not, how- 
ever, contribute to interest payments or bond retirement, which com- 
bined are expected to be about 31 million dollars a year for 30 years 
beginning with initiation of construction. 


Because operating income is not expected to be sufficient to ser- 
vice the construction debts, public support is requisite to a transit 
system. The amount of this support depends mainly on cost of con- 
struction and financing terms, assuming, of course, no operating defi- 
cits. Based on the proposed construction program, the necessary debt 
would reach its maximum of about 700 million dollars in the sixth year 
after construction begins. This estimate includes interest during con- 
struction and debt incurred to purchase rolling stock. 


Financing is assumed to be by means of 5- to 30-year serial bonds, 
bearing an annual average interest cost of 2.5 percent. Public support 
amounting to about 31 million dollars annually would be supplemented 
by 8 million dollars a year derived from gross operating revenue and 
applied to the debt incurred for rolling stock, These combined pay- 
ments would extinguish the entire debt on the first stage of the system 
by the end of the thirtieth year. 


If the interest rate were taken as 2 percent and the bonds to have 
maturities of from 5 to 40 years, the yearly public support could be 
reduced to about 22 million dollars; this would result in a total saving 
in financing cost of about 50 million dollars as compared with the first 
set of financing assumptions. The interest should be as low on bonds 
of a transit district with taxing power as is attainable by any class of 
borrowers. 


Subsequent extensions of the system would likely be made ata 
more gradual pace than the initial construction. This would permit the 
reduction of the debt on the first stage to a point where debt additions 
for later system extensions would not bring total debt outstanding above 
the high point reached in the first stage. Growth of the area, making 
extensions desirable, should bring additional sources of public support. 
The per capita burden may actually decline since population is expected 
to more than double by about 1990. At no time is it expected that the 
total debt outstanding for the transit system would exceed the amount 
of total public debt of over 700 million dollars now outstanding in the 
Bay Area, However, excluding rolling stock, the annual debt service 
of the nine counties of the Bay Area would be about 10 dollars per 
capita in the first financing example given above and about 7 dollaxs 
in the second. These amounts represent the full measure of public 
support needed each year for the first-stage system. 


Sources of Financial Support 


The sources of money to pay for the transit system, and to which 
a reasonable though varying degree of feasibility attaches, will prob- 
ably be confined to passenger fares, bridge tolls, property taxes, re- 
tail sales taxes, gasoline taxes, and possibly federal or state aid. In 
exploring sources of revenue and public support, attention is given to 
accepted criteria such as size and dependability of revenue yielded; 
benefits conferred by the transit system in relation to its burdens; 
charges, assessments, or levies in relation to ability to pay; absence 
of subsidy effect in a field where private enterprise might succeed; 
effect upon traffic and transit utilization for the general welfare; and 
general feasibility in relation to the problem at hand. 


Fares 


Financing by fare revenues, if they were ample, would be almost 
ideal, This source should be used to the fullest extent possible, there- 
fore, short of discouraging patronage to the point of aggravating the 
highway traffic problem. Using this standard the engineers have esti- 
mated that transit operating revenues would produce about 29 million 
dollars a year under conditions of seasoned operation of the first-stage 
system. This is a little less than one-half the total requirements for 
combined operating and financing costs. Because of the magnitude of 
public support required to meet this situation, all sources of revenue 
are viewed as possibilities, at least for purposes of exploration, analy- 
sis, and comparison. 


Bridge Tolls 


Tolls collected on the San Francisco-Oakland bridge if applied to 
rapid transit purposes instead of to other highway crossings of the Bay 
could provide about 9 million dollars a year, Injustification of this, 
the engineering report concluded that a transit tube under the Bay 
would release two traffic lanes on the bridge for highway use and would 
further relieve highway congestion by offering transit service of the 
type which would encourage commuters to use mass transit. Higher 
bridge tolls for peak hours would tend to divert traffic to the transit 
system and would make it possible to charge transit fares more nearly 
approaching total cost. However, application of bridge tolls to rapid 
transit would require some federal legislation to remove a technical 
limitation on the use of toll revenue. It would also, according to the 
engineering study, modify the need for a southern crossing of the Bay. 


Property Taxes 


Regional property taxes would be necessary to give security to 
regional bonds. A general property tax is used in many large cities 
to cover capital costs and deficits of transit operations. Such a tax 
is justified because the community cannot function without a transit 
system, and property values and opportunities to earn a living are 
enhanced by the expenditure. The objections to a tax for this purpose 
are that the property taxis difficult to administer fairly and is already 
overburdened to support other imperative governmental functions. 
However, if all property in the Bay Area were taxed uniformly at about 
67 cents per 100 dollars of assessed value, the yield would be about 
31 million dollars a year, or enough to provide all public support 
needed by the transit system (Table 1). Such a large average increase 
in one year has not often been experienced in this area. However, in 
the fiscal year 1954-55 total levies in the Bay Area increased about 47 
million dollars over those of 1953-54; but this was due in large part to 
increases in assessed values. 


Because of the conditions surrounding the property tax and because 
property owners are neither the sole beneficiaries of the transit system 
nor necessarily better able to pay taxes than others, a good case is 
made for distributing an appreciable part of the transit burden else- 
where than on property. A differential tax on property within a certain 
range of the transit system--for example, within four miles—might be 
more equitable than a uniform rate throughout the area, The effect of 


this type of zoning is mentioned below. 
f 


Table 1 


ESTIMATED YIELD OF HYPOTHETICAL PROPERTY TAXES COMPARED WETH ACTUAL LEVIES, BAY AREA COUNTIES 
(Thousands of Dollars} 


Estimated Yield from Taxes Assessed |Estimated Yield 

Actual at Various Rates Value in from Tax of 

ae Total Tax 4—Mile $ . 20/$100 

Values~’ | jevies!/ |$.05/$100 | $.673/$100 | $.732/$100 | Transit in 4—Mile 

9 Counties | 9 Counties | 6 Counties Zone2/ Transit Zone 
Alameda $1,079,618 | $ 68,866 
Contra Costa 613,192 34 ,963 
Marin 135 ,469 8,393 
Napa 58,065 3,143 
San Francisco 1,264,198 83,532 
San Mateo 519,741 30,692 
Santa Clara 623 ,922 33 , 744 
Solano 124,867 5,811 
Sonoma 187 , 276 } 9,949 


Total, 9 Counties $4 ,606 ,348 | $279,093 $31,001 
Total, 6 Counties® $4,236,140 | $260,190 $31,010 $3,168,139 


i/ California State Board of Equalization. Actual levies are for year 1954-1955. 

2/ Estimated by Stanford Research Institute. This estimate includes only incorporated cities; inclusion 

a of all property within 4 miles of the transit lines would probably add 5 to 10 percent in the zone. 
Assessed values for 1955-1956 were obtained by changing 1954-1955 data for each city by percentage of 
change experienced by county in which city is located. 

3/ Alameda, Contra Costa, Marin, San Francisco, San Mateo, and Santa Clara. 


Regional Retail Sales Tax 


A regional retail sales tax to be collected on behalf of the transit 
organization could yield large sums with little additional administra- 
tive effort. For example, a tax of less than one percent of present 
taxable retail sales in the region would cover the full amount of sup- 
port needed for the transit system (Table 2). If other taxes were also 
used, or if bridge tolls could be used, the sales tax could be 0.5 per- 
cent or less, even if the counties not initially served were omitted 
from all taxes. The sales tax has been regarded by many authorities 
on public finance as pressing relatively hard on those less able to pay, 
but in combination with other taxes and with exemption of food it need 
not be ruled out on that ground. Of all taxes now in use in California 
the impact of the sales tax is the most general and the most diffused. 


Gasoline Tax 


The gasoline tax is committed strictly to highway use under an 
amendment to the constitution of the State of California, Otherwise, 
a special tax on gasoline of one-half cent per gallon on estimated sales 
in the Bay Area could produce about 5 to 6 million dollars annually in 
support of the transit system or to assist in the purchase of joint 
rights-of-way for highways and transit lines (Table 3). To produce the 
entire public support needed for the transit system would require a tax 
of about three cents per gallon on the same base. 


It has been argued that the gasoline tax in California fails by a 
wide margin to provide enough funds for the critical highway needs. 
But it should be noted that the highway program is supported by current 
revenues and without borrowed funds. There has been much debate on 
the question of whether the present or future generations should pay for 
the highways, and whether the practice of irrevocably earmarking a 
source of public revenue for a specific purpose is good public finance. 
Since these questions are not resolved and since an increase in the 
federal tax on gasoline is in prospect, the transit organization may not 
find the gasoline tax one of the most likely sources of support. 


Other Sources of Revenue 


The only other feasible sources of revenue of worthwhile yield 
might be income taxes, gross receipts taxes, or payroll taxes. Since 
these would be expensive to administer on a regional basis, and more 
especially because they seem better committed to the governmental 


Table 2 


ESTIMATED YIELD OF HYPOTHETICAL TAX ON RETAIL SALES 
COMPARED WITH ACTUAL STATE SALES TAX, BAY AREA COUNTIES 
(Thousands of Dollars) 


Estimated Yield 
Taxable Actual From Retail Sales 
Retail Sales | State Sales Tax of 
1954-19552/ 3.0% 


| Alameda $1,136,056 $ 34,082 
Contra Costa 268 ,816 8,064 
Marin 93,681 2,810 
Napa 53 , 209 1,596 
San Francisco A yp WS) GO 46,181 
San Mateo 338 ,837 LOFLGES 
Santa Clara 472,258 14,168 
Solano 99,765 2,993 
Sonoma 135,186 4,056 


Total, 9 Counties Aol O $124,115 $20,685 $33,097 
Woywel, Counties2/ $3,849,010 $115,470 $19,244 $30,792 


1/ State Board of Equalization. 
2/ Alameda, Contra Costa, Marin, San Francisco, San Mateo, and Santa 
Clara. 
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Table 3 


ESTIMATED YIELD OF HYPOTHETICAL GASOLINE TAX, BAY AREA COUNTIES 
(Thousands) 


Estimated Amount Yielded at Various Rates 


il 


Motor 
Count Vehicle Berea 
. nee Gallons“ 6.0¢/gal 0.5¢/gal 2.8¢/gal 3.0¢/gal 
Registration— : : : 
9 Counties 9 Counties 9 Counties 6 Counties 
Alameda SIhe Ad) 305 ,376 $18 ,323 


Contra Costa 
Marin 

Napa 

San Francisco 
San Mateo 
Santa Clara 
Solano 

Sonoma 


Total, 9 Counties 


Total, 6 Counties3/ 


163,100 
51,702 
26,535 

308 , 662 

161,601 

212,480 
94,779 
70,624 


1,431 , 203 
1,279,265 


1/ State Board of Equalization. 


130,480 
41 ,362 
21,228 

246 ,930 

129 , 281 

169 ,984 
43 ,823 
96,499 


1,144,963 
1,023,413 


7,829 
2,482 
1,274 
14,816 
7,757 
10,199 
2,629 
3,390 


$68 ,699 
$61,406 


$32 ,059 
$30,702 


2/ Estimated by Stanford Research Institute at 800 gallons per registered motor vehicle per year. 
3/ Alameda, Contra Costa, Marin, San Francisco, San Mateo, and Santa Clara. 


agencies by which they are now used, they are not regarded as appro-- 
priate for rapid transit support except as a last resort. State and 
federal aid are discussed below. 


Allocation of Financial Responsibility 


The distribution of the financial support of the transit system is 
determined in part by the means of raising the funds. By paying fares, 
passengers will carry the largest portion of the costs borne by any 
class of the population in the area, unless all public support is raised 
from a single source such as a property tax or sales tax. Passengers 
would also pay their share of any general taxes collected for rapid 
transit, 


In determining what property or what people should be taxed for 
public support, the transit organization and its legal architects will be 
confronted by the same factors as those governing the choice of reve- 
nue sources summarized and, in addition, the problem of defining the 
territory from which the collections are to be made. 


Area-wide or Transit- Zone Support 


The entire area to be served by the ultimate integrated system as 
now planned has an appropriate interest in the costs of planning the 
complete system and constructing the first stage, which will include 
provisions for future extensions, If costs of this nature are recog- 
nized together with the general economic benefits to the whole area in 
the nine counties, there is a good case for a general tax throughout the 
area--at least a moderate one. 


There is valid argument, on the other hand, for a higher charge 
upon the residents and property owners in the zone close to the transit 
system. Adjustment to this line of reasoning might be approached 
roughly by omitting the counties not directly served by the first-stage 
system when allocating the bulk of the charges for support of the sys- 
tem. Refinements of this approach would seem possible within practi- 
cal means through zoning. If a property tax is to be distributed, it 
might be, for example, 5 cents per 100 dollars of assessed valuation 
throughout the nine-county area and an additional 20 cents on property 
within four miles of the transit lines (including that inside incorporated 
cities any part of whose boundaries are within four mile s). It is esti- 
mated that the 5-cent tax so collected would yield about 2.3 million 
dollars a year, while the 20-cent tax would produce about 6.3 million 
dollars a year (Table 1). 
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A refined zoning for sales or gasoline taxes would be less practi- 
cal, and less necessary on grounds of equity,than for property taxes. 
However, it would seem feasible and not unfair to restrictsales or 
gasoline taxes to the six counties served in the first- stage plan, es- 
pecially if some general support, as through a property tax, were al- 
ready being given by the other three counties which are parties to the 
Bay Area transit planning activities. 


The estimated county-by-county effects of distributing the hypo- 
thetical charges at various rates are summarized in Tables l, Zyand 
3. Present collections in the same zones or areas are also shown 
(actual collections where known, estimates elsewhere). 


State and Federal Aid for Rapid Transit 


Assistance from outside the Bay Area would ultimately need to 
come from the same type of revenue-producing measures as those that 
have been considered for the regional organization, with the exception, 
in the case of the federal government, of duties and currency inflation. 
Federal or state grants-in-aid to match certain local expenditures 
could have a stimulating effect. They would have the same fundamental 
justification as federal and state aid on various types of highways, roads, 
and streets. However, street and highway aid--especially state aid--is 
provided largely out of ''user'' taxes such as gasoline taxes and motor 
vehicle licenses, fees, taxes, and fines, and could be regarded as an 
apportionment of funds to the areas which largely provided them. The 
more general interest of the state in the transit system should be recog- 
nized because of economic benefits the system indirectly confers on 
the state outside the Bay Area. Even so, the state would not seem 
warranted in making financial draughts on other parts of the state 
when none of them seem better situated financially than the Bay Area. 
Aside from the income tax, the sources of revenue that are available 
to the state are no better than those which might be feasible for the 
transit organization. 


The federal government's responsibility for rapid transit in the 
Bay Area s€ems even more remote than the state's. However, the 
federal government has a special interest in good local transportation 
from the standpoint of national security, especially in time of war 
when the civilian use of gasoline, automobiles, and rubber may be 
strictly curtailed. Furthermore, in the Bay Area there are many 
important military establishments which need the service of rapid 
transit for workers and military personnel. Since the same can be 
said of numerous other metropolitan areas, any participation of the 


is 


federal government in the Bay Area program would seem to commit it 
to many other large undertakings. However, it is an easy logical step 
from federal aid for urban freeways to the granting of easements for 
transit lines in conjunction with highway rights-of-way, and from 
there, to direct aid in construction of transit facilities. This last step 
might be regarded as an economical method of reducing the pressing 
need for freeways. 


No estimates have been attempted for the amount of outside aid 
which might be obtained, since it appears that local resources should 
be sufficient for the transit system as proposed. Although there are 
no precedents for state or federal aid to transit systems beyond funds 
for studies, no strong reasons against such government aid have ap- 
peared to show why it would not be appropriate and welcome. But the 
initiation of the transit system need not wait on outside aid except for 
administrative, legislative, or political reasons. Furthermore, state 
and federal aid are almost never committed ona long-range basis and 
Equldsthereiore not bercounted on as security for bonds. Perhaps any, 
assistance from sources truly outside the transit regions would 
be on a one-time or irregular basis. 


A Combination of Sources of Support 


Fund raising could be administered most easily if all public sup- 
port were obtained from a single source such as a uniform ad valorem 
property tax or a sales tax, applied throughout the transit region. How- 
ever, a combination of methods would seem to be more feasible, more 
equitable, and more likely to produce desirable economic and social 
results than reliance on a single source of support. If collections from 
a combination of methods exceed needs, the excess could be apportioned 
to cities or counties for appropriate purposes, such as local transit, 
feeder lines, parking facilities, or more general functions. This would 
obviate numerous changes in rates and would ease the problem of zoning. 


In summary, there is merit in empowering the transit organization, 
if legally feasible, to work out through its board an optimum organiza- 
tion and combination of means for obtaining public support. It is as- 
sumed that the board of the transit organization should make the final 
decisions as to the kind of transit system to be adopted, its routes, 
service, and major policies, even though the engineering s bu lay, 
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recently completed makes certain recommendations along these lines, 
Such recommendations are not intended to be binding, even if the sys- 
tem could be brought into being before conditions change or before it 
may seem necessary to alter some of the basic assumptions of the 
engineering report. Therefore, the approach to organization and 
financing should leave the board in a flexible position to adapt the 
transit organization and the fund-raising program to the system actu- 


ally selected and to the fiscal circumstances of the Bay Area when the 
program is carried out. 
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Section II 


SUMMARY OF ENGINEERING STUDY AND 
SETTING FOR THE FINANCIAL STUDY 


The starting point in this study is the conclusion reached by the 
engineering firm that a mass rapid transit system providing inter- 
urban service between major centers in the San Francisco Bay Area 
is physically feasible and economically justified. Likewise, the eco- 
nomic justification, even in terms of general financial feasibility, is 
considered beyond question by the engineering firm of Parsons, 
Brinckerhoff, Hall and Macdonald as expressed in their report to the 
San Francisco Bay Area Rapid Transit Commission dated January 5, 


Neve 


Admittedly, financing an undertaking of the magnitude of an area- 
wide transit system, requiring capital expenditures for the first stage 
of about 875 million dollars and of a similar amount for subsequent 
stages before 1990, would tax the understanding and ingenuity of the 
leaders and citizens of the Bay Area. But according to the engineers, 
the alternatives to adequate rapid transit would be far more costly 
even though some of the costs might not be so clearly observable as 
those of a modern transit system. 


The conclusions of the engineersare stated briefly in the letter of 
transmittal accompanying their final report, from which the following 
statement is taken: 


In concluding two years of work here, we are firmly 
convinced that the answer to ever-increasing traffic 
congestion in the Bay Area lies in the utilization of 
high speed, grade-separated, interurban rapid tran- 
sit as a complementary component to the regional 
highway network, We trust we have established be- 
yond doubt the feasibility of our proposals and that 
you will find in this report the elements essential to 
your final decision. 


Because of the far-reaching financial effects of constructing and 
operating the proposed system, it seems appropriate to note that the 
engineers do not advocate rapid transit to the exclusion of any other 
means of transportation, and by implication, not to the exclusion of 
any other private or public function. In their report they state further 
that: 
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Implicit in the generalized plan of interurban rapid 
transit routes illustrated. ..is the proposal that 
each major mode of transportation--the automobile, 
local transit, interurban transit--be provided to the 
extent that each is most appropriate economically. 
Thus interurban transit is planned to link commer- 
cial activity centers and subcenters to each other 
and to their tributary residential areas. Hub of the 
plan is the trans-Bay tie joining San Francisco and 
Oakland. From this unified regional core, first 
stage routes extend into Marin County, north and 
south along the East Bay shore, into residential 
Contra Costa County, and down the Peninsula. 


The engineering plan provides for construction in stages, but not 
in piecemeal fashion. The first stage is considered as an economic 
unit and would include the facilities as outlined in the foregoing para- 
graph with lines extending from St. Vincent's in Marin County to 
Arastradero Road south of Palo Alto, from Richmond to Decoto south 
of Hayward, and eastward from Oakland to Concord (Fig. 1). 


The projected second stage of construction would take in a loop 
through San Jose from Palo Alto to Decoto and an extension northward 
to Novato in Marin County. This stage would be completed about 10 
years after the first stage and would entail additional capital costs of 
about 135 million dollars, including interest during construction. Sub- 
sequent additions to the system to follow within 20 years of the second 
stage would extend the lines to Santa Rosa, Fairfield, Brentwood, and 
Livermore at the extremities and would make connections from Peta- 
luma through Napa and Vallejo to Concord, from San Rafael to Rich- 
mond, from San Mateo through Hayward, Dublin, and Pleasanton to 
Livermore, from Redwood City to Niles, and from Palo Alto through 
Los Altos and Los Gatos to San Jose. These additions subsequent to 
the second stage would add an estimated 875 million dollars to capital 
costs, including interest during construction. The full system as con- 
templated for about 1990 would cost about 1, 885 million dollars, in- 
cluding interest during construction, at today's prices. All of the 
foregoing estimates, as applied to the first stage, are based upon ele- 
vated structures for a major part of the routes, an underwater Bay 
crossing from San Francisco to Oakland, and underground terminals 
in those two cities. In subsequent stages, relatively more use may be 
made of surface lines, 
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In the present analysis, little attention will be given to a so-called 
minimum plan, on grounds that it is not considered satisfactory by the 
engineers. It differs from the optimum plan essentially in the use of 
the present San Francisco-Oakland bridge crossing instead of under- 
water transit tubes and in the use of stations built above ground. The 
minimum plan has the disadvantages of inferior travel time, poor pas- 
senger distribution at central terminals, and poorer financial results 
from operations. In addition, the minimum plan contemplates the use 
of space on the bridge which could otherwise be converted for highway 
use. It not only would require the use of elevated structures in down- 
town San Francisco and Oakland, instead of underground, but much of 
the construction would have to be dismantled at great cost and incon- 
venience at a date not far into the future when it is planned that the 
system would be extended. In view of these disadvantages, the prob- 
lem of financing the additional 145 million dollars entailed in the opti- 
mum plan seems the lesser evil. For a detailed comparison of costs 
relating to the optimum and minimum plans, see Tables A and B. 


The engineering study devotes considerable attention to a suspended 
system--usually referred to as a monorail. However, no special treat- 
ment is given to it in the financial study since its cost and performance 
characteristics are not sufficiently different from those of the more 
conventional system (using supported trains) to have a significant bear- 
ing on the financing problem. Furthermore, this alternative type of 
facility has never been tested in service such as planned for the Bay 
Area; and it has been rated as more costly and less flexible than sup- 
ported trains in performing similar services, according to the engineer- 
ing estimates. Until at least one monorail system has proved itself in 
service under American conditions, it is reasonable to expect some 
resistance to any financial plan which might have to rest upon the prom- 
isesor the untried facility. 


The proposed system is fashioned with high standards of safety, 
comfort, speed, frequency of schedules, convenience of access to pas- 
sengers, better distribution at the points of origin and destination, and 
ample parking and station facilities. Its fares as recommended in the 
engineering study are to be comparable with existing commutation rates, 
generally below noncommutation rates, and competitive with minimum 
out-of-pocket costs of operating private automobiles for competing trips. 


The optimum plan would make possible during the rush hour a travel 
time from Berkeley to San Francisco, for example, of about 20 minutes 
at a fare of 40 cents. This compares with 55 minutes and 30 cents for 
the fastest means of transportation now available. The present fare 
does not include transfer privileges at the San Francisco terminal, 
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whereas the proposed system would have several stations in San Fran- 
cisco so located as to deliver the majority of riders within a short walk 
of their destinations, thus avoiding transfers for most releanisy, Ja sssfoiagl 
Palo Alto to San Francisco the transit time and fare would be compar- 
able with those existing on the Southern Pacific Lines today. However, 
better distribution in San Francisco would save most commuters 15 or 
20 minutes on each one-way trip. On the new system, riders from 
Hayward with comparable costs would get to San Francisco in about 
30 minutes as compared with about 65 to 75 minutes today. The aver- 
age running speed over the entire system would be about 45 miles per 
hour including station stops. 


The frequency of service would be stepped up substantially with 
the proposed system. It is planned that the heaviest-travelled routes 
would have headways of from 1-1/2 to 6 minutes in rush hours, and 
nearly all routes would have trains every 15 minutes during other day- 
time hours on week days. Since the recommended fares would be low- 
ered for off-peak passengers,the savingover many present non- 
commutation rates would be substantial. 


However, the proposed rate schedules imply a large measure of 
public support in the financing of capital expenditures. The engineer- 
ing study concludes that such an arrangement would promote the 
greatest community benefit from the rapid transit system through mak- 
ing the service available to the most people on the best economic terms 
possible and through the concomitant relief to congestion on the high- 
ways in and about urban centers. 


In relating costs to expected benefits, the engineering report 
claims that the proposed system will postpone the need for additional 
Bay crossings for automobile traffic costing hundreds of millions of 
dollars, preserve and enhance the general economic health and growth 
of the area, and contribute to a desirable way of life. The summary of 
the engineering study concludes with the following statement: 


But in the broader sense this is the price of a domi- 
nating aspect of the Bay Area's standard of living. 

It is the cost, in terms of transportation, of fulfill- 
ing the accelerating demand for single-family houses 
in dispersed suburban areas and of preserving and 
enhancing at the same time the urban concentrations 
of employment and commerce, where the means to 
earn that standard of living must largely focus. It 
is as the least-cost solution to the transportation re- 
quirements of such a regional organization of living 
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and working areas that we recommend a program of 
interurban rapid transit to supplement and comple- 
ment the regional highways. 


The essence of the story is that without rapid transit 
the region will ultimately pay many times its cost in 
additional hours of travel time, in the additional cost 
of trucking goods over highways congested by auto- 
mobiles, in diminished revenues from property de- 
preciated by congestion or swallowed by automobile 
facilities, and in the premium costs of urban free- 
ways and parking garages. We do not doubt that the 
Bay Area citizens can afford rapid transit; we ques- 
tion seriously whether they can afford not to have it. 

Given the engineers' assumption that costs are not disproportionate 
to expected benefits in the general sense, it is the task of the present 
study to make the preliminary tests of the feasible means of financing 
the project as proposed and to compare alternative types of organiza- 
tion for carrying out the purposes of the transit program. The type of 
Organization, although it affects the success of the project, is of second- 
ary importance to financial considerations; they will not only govern 
the basic kind of organization to be adopted but whether or not the proj- 
ect becomes a reality. Where one venture succeeds while another of 
greater economic and social merit fails to get under way or to survive, 
the difference is often found in the relative ease or difficulty of financ- 
ing. This is particularly so in the field of public service or government, 
where money must be provided through taxation or subsidy and where 
one public purpose must be weighed with many others dependent upon 
common sources of revenues. 


Aside from the sheer magnitude of the undertaking, perhaps the 
most challenging financial aspect of the transit system is the need to 
rely upon public support for the bulk of the capital costs. Expressed 
another way, the riders are expected to pay fares which will be used 
up to cover operating costs and provide a modest surplus above the 
costs and debt service of the rolling stock, which surplus should be 
essentially free for transit needs other than debt payment. However, an- 
nual payments on principal andinterest onindebtedness incurred to finance 
construction are estimated to require an additional amount roughly 
equal to fare revenues during a year of seasoned operation (depending 
upon terms of financing) or about 28 to 35 million dollars. It is to this 
situation containing questions of public finance that this study is pri- 
marily addressed. The related problems of allocating financial responsi- 
bility and tax burdens are of greatest concern. 


au 


Since the analysis contained in the following parts of this report 
is based on the assumptions made by the engineers affecting estimates 
of cost and financing, they are set forth in summary form: 
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The rapid transit system will be built as planned and efficiently 
operated. 


The system will be integrated with other transit facilities and 
no competing transit facilities will be constructed. 


The transit organization will be the sole authority on rates 
and it will be tax exempt. 


Future highway and parking facility expenditures in the area 
will receive advance review to insure that they are comple- 
mentary to the transit system. 


The same general trends of economic activity and business 
conditions experienced in the Bay Area during the past five 
years will continue. 


A vigorous campaign of public education on the use of the 
transit system designed to stimulate patronage will be car- 
ried on in advance of commencement of service and will be 
continued by the operating organization, 


at. 


Section III 


ORGANIZATIONAL ASPECTS 


Approach to Organizational Analysis 


The type of organization structure appropriate to the purposes of 
the Bay Area rapid transit system as planned in the engineering study 
will be governed by three primary influences: (1) the general objec- 
tives of the transit program, (2) the problem of financing the system, 
and (3) legal and legislative problems and possibilities. The third one 
is presumably to be covered by additional studies or through the use of 
legal counsel to the San Francisco Bay Area Rapid Transit Commission 
and therefore will not be dealt with here. In passing it may be observed, 
however, that the opinion rendered by the Attorney General of the State 
of California on certain questions relating to organization and financing 
for a rapid transit system (Appendix I) indicates that the legal and 
legislative framework of the state and its subdivisions need not be re- 
garded as a barrier to effective organization of the transit system. 


Among the alternatives reviewed here are private ownership and 
operation of the transit system on the one hand and public ownership 
on the other hand, including alternative kinds of governmental units, 
whether county or local, regional, state or federal. 


The general objectives of the transit program are covered in the 
engineering study and they derive from the purpose for which the Com- 
mission was set up, namely, to develop '''.. ..:a master, coordinated 
Fapidstransit plan, 3. nl/ As viewed by the engineers this means that 
the rapid transit system should be integrated throughout the service 
area, According to the master plan as evolved in the engineering study, 
the areas of highway congestion in and about the major urban centers 
must be relieved by a transit system offering the necessary inducements 
of service and economy to get rush-hour commuters to use the train in- 
stead of their private automobiles. This is regarded as the key to good 
local transportation of all types in the urban areas. 


1/ State of California, Senate Bill No. 549, Chapter 1760, Section 1 
(dv ULy Coe LIS), 
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Integration and attractive service have important implications 
both for organizing and for financing the proposed system. These 
factors are appropriately discussed in the engineering report and fall 
essentially outside the subject matter for present analysis; however, 
the purposes as proposed by the engineers aretreated as assumptions 
in the comparison of organization types and financing methods. 


Private or Public Ownership and Control 


Private ownership of transit facilities is widely considered to be 
more efficient and more likely to be attuned to economic need than is 
public ownership. Be that as it may, private ownership of the pro- 
posed Bay Area system in its entirety seems well-nigh impossible in 
the foreseeable future. There may be a conflict of purpose if private 
controlis used. The transit system is designed to relieve over- 
crowded street and highway traffic by attracting patronage at fares 
which do not meet total costs, including financing. Fares could not 
meet all costs without defeating the objective of alleviating congested 
traitic, 


Furthermore, if it is desirable to achieve full utilization of the 
facility, which in any event will require public support, the fares will 
not likely be set at the level where they would produce the greatest 
gross or net revenue. A rate policy which aims at the highest transit 
patronage may not fit in well with private ownership or operation. 
However, in the unlikely event that revenues should exceed all costs 
at some future date, serious consideration should be given to selling 
the system to private owners at a price which is fair to all concerned. 
As will be seen in the discussion of sources of capital in Section V, 
private ownership, if possible, would fulfill most of the ideals of 
equity in financing, 


The engineering estimates show a need for public support which 
is about equal in magnitude to the expected revenues of the System, 
Since the revenues would exceed operating expenses by only about 8 
to 12 million dollars a year, the operating income would not go far 
beyond financing the rolling stock (Tables 4 and 5). This would leave the 
major burden of financing construction upon the public, which suggests 
public ownership. Private interests might furnish the capital for the 
rolling stock which could be leased to the transit system. Also, some 
other facilities could be owned privately and leased to the transit or- 
ganization, But this would likely increase current costs, To subsi- 
dize private owners would defeat much of the incentive of private 
enterprise. 
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Year 
from Begi 


Table 4 


ESTIMATED REVENUE AND OPERATING EXPENSE FROM BEGINNING 
OF OPERATION TO YEAR 10—-—OPTIMUM PLAN--FIRST-STAGE SYSTEM 
(Thousands of Miles and Dollars) 


Minimum 


Optimum Plan Plan 


nning 


of Construction Passenger Other Operating Net 


il 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 


rear 
j=) 


Source: 


: Total 
Miles Revenue Expense Revenue 


864,350 $21,022 Sol, 2a2 $15,647 $) 3,080 $ 4,658 
1.,022,596 24 , 867 29 5116 ATs oe 7,298 6,215 
P33, aio 27,611 27,887 19,035 8,852 7,667 
1,214,485 29 5542 29 ,837 19,545 10,292 9,037 
1,271,620 30 ,933 31,242 20,465 LOW Tee 9,467 
Pols ol 31,955 32,274 21,143 eo oy UE 
1,342,819 32,654 32,981 21,605 11,376 9,993 
1,371,826 33,353 33,686 22,068 11,618 10,208 
1,400 , 833 34,053 34,393 22,935 11 ,858 10,421 
1,429,840 34,752 35,100 22,994 12,106 10,635 


Parsons, Brinckerhoff, Hall and Macdonald-——Engineers-——New York. 


Table 5 


ESTIMATED OPERATING EXPENSE--FULL YEAR OF SEASONED OPERATION 
OPTIMUM PLAN--FIRST-STAGE SYSTEM 


Operating Expense 
per Car 


Mile 


Expense 
($000's) 


$0.0791 


Maintenance of Way and Structures 


O09 79 


Maintenance of Rolling Stock 


Operation of Service On IVE 


0.1009 


Power 


0.0619 


General and Administration 


pee are earees 


Source: Parsons, Brinckerhoff, Hall and Macdonald-—-Engineers-— 
New York. 
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However, some of the incentives often associated with private 
ownership and operation might be attained if the Bay Area system is 
So organized that the general manager is required to balance the operat- 
ing budget without subsidy. This feat seems achievable under the as- 
sumptions worked out by the engineers, An alternative would be to 
make a contract with private interests, who might either lease the 
facilities or operate them under a management agreement. 


Any scheme of private ownership for the proposed system, either 
as a whole or in part, is likely to have much higher financial and taxa- 
tion expenses than public ownership, so long as a large financial deficit 
must be borne. This point is analyzed further in Section IV which dis- 
cusses capital problems. 


Public Organizations for Ownership or Operation 


A regional transit organization embracing the nine counties of the 
Bay Area (or perhaps the six counties served directly by the first- 
stage system) seems to offer important advantages over transit owner- 
ship scattered among several independent governmental units or private 
owners. From a physical and economic standpoint, the unified transit 
system which could be most readily developed by a strong regional or- 
ganization seems superior to a conglomerate system. In the situation 
faced by the Bay Area, the strongest and perhaps controlling factor in 
the choice of organization is the superior financial capacity of a regional 
organization. 


Regional Transit Authorities and Districts 


The two usual types of regional organization having jurisdiction 
over rapid transit functions are the authority and the district. A tran- 
sit authority, in the sense employed in this analysis, is usually a pub- 
lic» body created by the State legislature to exercise rather broad 
administrative and financial powers to provide adequate transit service. 
Since the major provisions of a number of active and proposed authori- 
ties are compared in considerable detail in Table C, only the charac- 
teristics of most significance to the control of the transit system and 
its financing will be mentioned here. The transit authority is usually 
governed by a small board whose members are appointed by the gover- 
nor of the state or states in which the authority functions. More often 
than not, the authority has jurisdiction over transit rates and service, 
and it always has the power to plan, construct, buy, lease, and sell, 
and to operate transit facilities, usually of all types. One of its most 


(agll 


distinctive features is its power to borrow money and issue bonds with- 
out the vote of the public. However, bonds of the authority are usually 
not secured except by the revenues of the transit system; the bonds are 
therefore usually called ''revenue bonds.!'' Another distinctive feature 
of the authority is the absence of taxing power in most instances. 


This sketch of the distinguishing traits of a transit authority should 
reveal certain of its shortcomings for the proposed Bay Area rapid tran- 
sit system. Without the power to tax it is without the power to issue 
general obiligation bonds. This would seem to rule out the authority, 
as rather strictly defined, as an appropriate type of organization for the 
proposed system. However, if the authority concept were to be applied 
purely to the rapid transit functions which are separate and apart from 
raising capital funds for construction, the authority form might do very 
well as it does in the Boston metropolitan area. The deficits of the 
Boston transit system are certified to the Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts by the Metropolitan Transit Authority and are then added to the 
tax rolls. Boston is one of several instances where the authority form 
is adopted partly to achieve independence from the slow and involved 
processes of a medley of general governmental units. One source of 
criticism of authorities in general has been their tendency toward un- 
due independence, unchecked by sufficient overriding public control. 


A transit district, like the authority, usually is created by the 
state legislature. Often it comes into being through an enabling act 
which must be followed by an affirmative majority of voters in the dis- 
trict; sometimes the voting is according to formula which allows local 
option to a high degree. The most distinctive feature of the district 
form of organization often is its power to levy taxes on property or on 
other bases usually specified in the enabling act. There is considerable 
latitude in the manner by which the powers and duties of the governing 
board or of the organization may be prescribed by statute. However, 
because it has the power to tax, the district may be more circumscribed 
than the authority. 


The district form usually relies more on local government for ap- 
pointments and has more elective offices than does the authority. In 
many cases the district resembles a federation of local governmental 
or county units, and as such tends to be more closely attuned to the 
electorate than does the authority. Table Dpresents a detailed com- 
parison of major features of district-type legislation in California per- 
taining to transportation. 


From the standpoint of the proposed rapid transit system in the 
Bay Area, a district might operate under one inherent handicap: in 
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most cases it cannot issue bonds on the faith and credit of the district 
for major capital expenditures without a majority vote of the voting 
residents of the district. Customarily a majority of two-thirds of the 
votes cast is required to approve bond issues. 


Metropolitan Government 


Either the transit authority or the district is but a partial step 
in the direction of metropolitan government. In the Toronto area sev- 
eral municipal functions, including rapid transit and streets and high- 
ways,have been transferred to a metropolitan government. Other 
areas are making plans in greater or lesser degree to follow suit. 
Meanwhile, most metropolitan communities will make use of special 
districts or authorities for transportation or for the even more re- 
stricted separate functions of rapid transit, bridges, or streets and 
highways. 


On logical economic grounds there is much to commend a 
metropolitan organization which has the powers and re sponsibility for 
coordinating several governmental and service functions ofan area-wide 
character. The solution to the whole problem of urban transportation 
cannot be solved by the improvement of a single facility in a single 
area without regardto the others. Ina still broader sense, the financial 
requirements of each governmental function affecting a whole area call 
for an area-wide approach and coordination. At the same time, the es- 
tablished organizations of local government possess first-hand knowl- 
edge and competence where local functions are concerned which should 
not be overridden by a ''super'' government. 


County, State, or Federal Ownership or Operation 


Assumption of financial or operating responsibility for rapid 
transit on a county-by-county basis faces formidable disadvantages in 
the fact that a Bay Area interurban transit system cannot exist unless 
it is unified: a small-scale operation is economically prohibitive. It 
seems unlikely that an area-wide approach could prevail over local 
considerations without a unifying organization possessed with definite 
powers over both physical and financial phases of the transit system. 
In some instances a transit system would encounter difficulties in bond 
financing and in raising funds by taxation because of legal limitations 
if responsibility were confined to the county. Furthermore, the credit 
standing of a single county would usually be inferior to that of a com- 
bined group of counties. 
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State or federal operation of rapid transit would represent a 
radical departure from tradition in the United States, even though 
technically a district or authority may be regarded as a state organiza-~ 
tion, Some functions and responsibilities of the state are affected by 
rapid transit, particularly in connection with highways and fiscal ad- 
ministration, but the regional and local interests are dominant. Unless 
state financing is to predominate, regional ownership and operation 
seems more appropriate and far less cumbersome. Federal owner- 
ship has not been seriously considered because of the local nature of 
the transit problem. However, what has been said here need not rule 
out federal or state aid for rapid transit. This subject is explored in 


Section VI. 


Essential Considerations ina Regional Organization for Bay Area 
Rapid Transit 


On the basis of the experience of other transit organizations and 
in view of the special financial needs of the proposed Bay Area rapid 
transit system, certain desirable characteristics of a regional organi- 
zation, seein to emerge. . Many of these’can be created by either 
an authority or a district. 


The foremost requirements are a unified power of administration 
throughout the transit district and the power to issue bonds based on 
the authority to levy taxes. The power to tax may need to go beyond 
the property tax, as will be discussed in Section V. 


Of high importance to an effective transit organization is broad 
discretion, within limits of fairness to competing facilities, to deter- 
mine the major policies of the transit system, such as those that per- 
tain to routes, service, types of facilities, and fares. This discretion- 
ary authority should be tempered with procedures for determining public 
preferences and paying them due regard, asthroughadvisory boards or 
through membership on the transit board of representatives from con- 
stituent communities, through appointment by local governmental bodies, 
or by direct election. 


For administrative effectiveness, the governing board should not 
be so large as to be unwieldy, Its members might be paid modest sala- 
ries or given fees to insure their availability on call to transact business 
of the transit organization, Whether the chairman receives a full salary 
would depend upon the extent to which he actually engages in the manage- 
ment of the enterprise. In any case, a well-paid general manager, what- 
ever his formal title, should have entire administrative responsibility 
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and accountability. In practice his functions usually are separate 
from those of the board, which determines broad policy. 


The regional organization of necessity must be made up of con- 
tiguous areas, If the first-stage system is to be established, the 
region should include at least the six counties, or those parts of the 
counties, to be served directly by the transit lines. A good case can 
be made as discussed in Section VI, for including at the start the nine 
counties which ultimately are to be served if the engineering plan is 
carried out in full. The extent of financial participation should be ad- 


justable to circumstances. This point is discussed in Sections V 
and VI. 


Provision should be made for cooperation with other transporta- 
tion agencies and other public bodies; this should extend to the authori- 
zation to receive financial aid and perhaps to give aid in the form of 
subventions to county or municipal governments or like agencies. 


In matters requiring public vote, wherever feasible, provision 
should be made to avoid the influence of unstatesmanlike minorities 
as well as domination by the largest cities. The vote to activate a 
transit district, if that form is deemed desirable by the Commission 
and the legislature, would need to be on a district-wide basis to pre- 
clude the possibility of troublesome gaps in the transit system. 


It seems fundamental, in conclusion, that the transit organization 
be given latitude to work out many features of its own organization as 
the needs arise in the development of the transit system. This applies 
as well to the methods of financing as to the selection of transit routes 
and facilities. The organization should have discretionary power 
to make contracts with private agencies which might engage in transit 
Service, 
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Section IV 


CAPITAL REQUIREMENTS AND INDEBTEDNESS 


Capital Requirements for First-Stage System 
a hea ee eB Oey SLED 


Total capital requirements for the first-stage system under the 
optimum plan, using the more conventional type of supported train, 
would aggregate approximately 873 million dollars!/ (Table G).) “Chis 
estimate includes the costs of construction computed Au soU etsy by 
the engineers, amounting to about 716 million dollars,4/ to which are 
added: financing costs, about 4.5 million dollars; interest during con- 
struction, about 48 million dollars; working capital needed in opera- 
tions, about 5 million dollars; administrative expenses in preparing 
for operations, about 2.5 million dollars; the cost of rolling stock 
(transit cars), about 90 million dollars; anda provision for contingen- 
cies in financing and operations, about 7 million dollars--a grand total 
of additions amounting to about 157 million dollars. 


Table 6 is based upon the assumption that rights-of-way will be 
paid for at the inception of the project and that costs of construction 
will be averaged over a five-year period. Rolling stock will not be 
needed until about the time construction is finished and most of it will 
be purchased for the first year of operation. Later purchases of cars 
will be on a more modest scale. It is assumed that after about 90 mil- 
lion dollars has been invested in cars, future expansions in the rolling 
stock needed for the first stage and replacements of cars can be paid 
for out of operating income without resort to additional bond issues for 
the purpose. It is also assumed that the service life of cars will aver- 
age about 25 years. 


Construction would take about five years. Since there would be no 
operating income until after construction, and then not ona large scale, 
it seems that payment for the system with current revenue is out of the 
question. This assumes, of:course, that under the most generous con- 
cept, public support from tax sources could hardly be expected to reach 
as much as 190 million dollars in one year. This amount would be needed 
to pay for construction in the first year (the year of greatest expenditure), 
and an average of about 150 million dollars a year would be needed during 
the five-year period of construction. Bond financing, therefore, seems 
inevitable. 


1/ For convenience in discussion, this figure has been rounded to 875 
million dollars in some parts of this report. 
2/ Tables A, B, and E show construction costs by major segments. 
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Table 6 


SCHEDULE OF ESTIMATED CAPITAL REQUIREMENTS AND DEBT TRANSACTIONS 
OPTIMUM PLAN--FIRST-STAGE SYSTEM 


Year from Beginning of Construction 


Construction Period Operating Period 


‘ ; : Cumulative 
First Second Third Fourth Fifth Subtotal Sixth Seventh Eighth Ninth Subtotal E 
to Thirtieth 


$ 51,264 
133,003 
800 


Right-—of-—way $ 51,264 


665 ,016 


$ 51,264 
665,016 


$ 51,264 
$133 ,003 665,016 


800 


$133 ,004 
800 


Construction $133,003 


800 


Financing costs 


Interest at 2.5 percent/ 


3,950 
Working capital provided 
Administrative expense 

for operation 
Purchase of rolling stock (cars) 
Contingencies 


Total Capital Expenditure $189 ,017 


$140,491 


9,495 


$143 , 298 


12,375 


$146,178 


15,520 
5,000 


2,500 


$156,824 


4,000 50 $ 40 $ 35 


48 ,028 
5,000 


2,500 


$775 , 808 


65 , 000 


7,000 


$72,500 


4,625 


17,092 16,771 16,391 115,615 


90,000 
7,000 


$873 ,433 


4,625 
304,6572/ 
5,000 


2,500 
90,000 a7 
7,000 


$ 873,4332/ 


Less public support 


155, o0004/ 


718,433 


31,000 
158,017 
158,017 


31,000 
109 ,491 
109,491 


31,000 
112,298 
112,298 


31,000 
115,178 
alla bioyaaa 7 fs) 


31,000 
125,824 
125,824 


155,000 
620,808 


155,000 
718 ,433 


during construction 
72,500 
693,308 


10,050 
683 , 691 


8,040 
670 , 823 


Capital expenditure added to debt 
Debt Before Annual Retirement 


5/ 


Less pond Reus 
From operating income 6,000 7,000 8,000 29,000 200 , 062 
From public support 13,667 13,908 14 , 229 56,413 $518, 3714/ 


Debt at End of Year $158,017 |1$267,508 |$379,806 | $494,984 |$620,808 | $620,808 hence: $662,783 |$648,594 |[$633, “050 $633,020 eee 


1/ Added to capital costs and debt during 5 years of construction. 


2/ Interest during construction of $48,028,000 added to capital costs and debt. Beginning with the 6th year the public support of $31,000,000 is allocated between 


interest and principal. 
3/ Assumes cars have service life of at least 25 years. 
4/ Public support for capital costs $673,371 ,000, 
5/ Assumes combined payment for interest and principal of $37,000,000 in 6th year, $38,000,000 in 7th year, 


Additional cars would be paid for from additional income. 
and for interest on debt after construction $256,629,000, total $930,000,000. 
and $39,000,000 in each year from 8th to 30th inclusive. 


including interest during construction, 


By lease arrangement for rolling stock, the amount of bonds re- 
quired could be reduced by as much as 90 million dollars for the first- 
stage system. This would not result in any savings because the lessor 
would need to have a higher return on his investment than that which is 
paid on high-grade district bonds. The lease plan might be applied to 
other parts of the system or to the entire system, at least in theory. 
But the lessor. would certainly demand a higher return than 2.5 per- 
cent a year, and in addition he would require a contract which would 
have the same force that a bond has as a fixed obligation. 


Comparisons of Transit Costs and Debt 


The maximum indebtedness for the first-stage system, under the 
assumptions of this study, would reach a little less than 700 million 
dollars before reductions would more than balance increases. This 
high figure is comparable to the 721 million dollars of debt estimated 
to be outstanding of all public agencies comprised in the nine counties 
of the Bay Area (Table 7). This estimate excludes revenue bonds not 
secured by liens on property and it excludes special assessment debt. 
A transit district would not be bound by the specific debt limitations of 
the other political subdivisions in the area, 


In attempting to put the total capital requirements for the proposed 
transit system in true perspective, it is difficult to find another system 
with which direct comparisons are valid. The Bay Area system is 
planned for interurban passenger transportation, although it will serve 
local traffic to some extent within the largest urban centers. By its 
nature it will reflect the peak hour demands which cause high initial 
investment and poor ratio of passengers to car miles. However, be- 
cause of the speed with which the service is to be operated, the operat- 
ing expenses per car mile compare favorably with those of some cities 
where the load factor is better. 


Table 8 shows a number of standard measures of cost: and opera- 
tion for some of the largest transit systems. In referring to this table, 
conclusions should be attempted with caution because of the. lack of 
comparability of conditions and methods of reporting. However, within 
these limitations it still appears that the magnitude of the capital costs 
and the amount of debt for the Bay Area system are not out of the realm 
of reasonableness, especially if adjustments are made in the capital 
costs as shown for the systems which were mostly built or acquired at 
costs which prevailed many years ago. For example, the New York 
transit system is shown at a depreciated capital value of about l. 3 
billion dollars, on which funded debt was about 945 million dollars as 
Oialune 30- 1955; 
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Table 7 


PUBLIC BONDED INDEBTEDNESS OUTSTANDING IN BAY AREA COUNTIES 
AT CLOSE OF FISCAL YEAR, 1953-19542/ 
(Thousands of Dollars) 


Type of Obligor 


School 
Districts 


Special 


Bes Districts 


$ 92,4542/ |$169, 398 
57,739 
29,612 
8,237 
247 ,933 
62,927 
67,425 
13,545 
12,664 


Alameda 
Contra Costa 


$22,131 
7,695 
955 
3,040 
217 ,5334/ 
8,752 
12,556 
7,796 
2,818 


$45,483 
30,732 
6,365 
3,629 
<——_ 
29,924 

34,818 
5,668 
7,754 


Marin 


Napa 
San Francisco 
San Mateo 
Santa Clara 


Solano 


Sonoma 


Undistributed oles s 


1/ Excluding special assessment debt and revenue bond debt that is 

. not a lien on physical property. 

2/ Special District No. 1 of the East Bay Municipal Water Das wire. 
$20,960,000, included in Alameda. Balance undistributed, 
$22,173,000. 

3/ Includes Marin Municipal Water District, $5,140,000, and North 
Marin Water District, $2,000,000. 

4/ Includes $73,209,000 for school purposes, Grand total for all 
cities with school debt excluded, $210,067,000. 

5/ Includes Golden Gate Bridge and Highway District (including counties 
outside Bay Area), $29,600,000, and East Bay Municipal Water 
RISLV ICL except -opecia, Districe Now 15eS2251735.000. 

6/ Debt for school purposes, $237,582,000 including $73,209,000 
for San Francisco. 


Sources: State of California, State Controller, Annual Report of 
Financial Transactions Concerning Cities and Counties of California; 
Annual Report of Financial Transactions Concerning School Districts 
of California; and Annual Report of Financial Transactions Concern- 
ing Special Districts of California, for fiscal year 1953-54. Data 
on items in footnotes 2, 3, and 5 were obtained by direct report 
since they are not included in the reports of the State Controller. 
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Table 8 


OPERATING DATA FOR RAPID TRANSIT SYSTEMS 
IN SELECTED CITIES AND METROPOLITAN AREAS 


% 1/ 2/ 
Chicago— New York Cleveland= Boston Toronto First Stage, 
(for year (for year (for year (for year (for year San Francisco? 
ending 12-31-54) ending 6-30-55) ending 12-31-54) ending 12-31-54 ending 12-31-54) (proposed) 
Data on Area Served 
Description Chicago and most New York City Cleveland and 21 Boston and 13 Municipality of San Francisco 
of Cook County other munici- other munici- Metropolitan Metropolitan 
(85 municipali- palities palities Toronto Area (6 counties 
ties) 
Square miles 639 315 75 340 9a14/ 
Population (1950) 4.5 MM 1.1 MM 2.2 MM 
Property tax collected?’ $ 108.4 MM $ 60.7 MM $ 260.2 MM 
Passenger automobiles registered Lt vl/ 0.3 MM 1,1 MM 
Rapid Transit Data 
Miles of line, subway and elevated Goo) 26.2 67.08/ ables! 246.2 
Route miles 228, 13.1 n.a. 4.6 123.1 
Number of cars 6,974 68 5038/ 104 756 
Number of stations 482 12 n.a 12 50 
Average miles between stations r 0.5 ihoal n.a, 0.4 2.4 
Number of employees 16,0539/ 33,100L0/ 3,5502/ 7,6612/ 6,5862/ 1,070 
Depreciated value of property21/ $1,300, $ 25,0 MM $ 127.0 MM $ 54,3 MM $ 700.0 MM 
Funded debt above reserves!!/ $ 945. $ 28.2 mM9/ $ 120.7 MM $ 62,3 MM $ 600.0 MM 
Passengers 1,378. na 244.1 vm°/ 70,0 MM 89.7 MM 
Revenue car miles 298, 41 ssh 11.7 MM n.a, 36,4 MM 
Average fare 14, 11.2 ¢ 13.6 ¢2/ 9.5 ¢2/ 32.0 ¢ 
Fare revenue 203, $ 2het vn 3/ $ 37.6 mM2/ n.a. $ 28,7 MM 
Operating expenses $3 24.8 vw2/ $ 38.1 wim?/ $ 26.5 w2/ $ 18.8 MM 
Q 
Debt service $ 1.4 MM2/ 3 9.7 mo’ $ 4.6 wme/ $ 31,0 MM 
Retirement $ 0.4 mn2/ $ 7 Me’ $ 2.8 me’ $ 22.5 MM 
Interest and rentals $ 1.0 M9’ $ 4.0 m2/ $ 1.8 mm2/ $ 8.5 MM 
Total expense $ 26.2 mM2/ $ 47.8 ww2/ S Gipaire’ $ 49,8 MM 
Other Surface Operations 


Number of buses 


Number of coaches 


Number of street cars 


Total route miles, surface system 


Fare revenue!3/ 


Ratios--Rapid Transit Operation 


Revenue per car mile $ 0.50 $  0.689/ $  0.6543/ $ vare12% nea. $0) 079 
Revenue per mile of line $ 100.6 M 29.1 m2/ $1,034.4 M $ 561.2 m2’ nea. $ 116.6 M 
Value of property per route mile $ 0.4 yt 2/ S$ 5 $ 1,9 MM pour Wy $ 11.8 MM $ 5.7 MM 
Cars per route mile 17.6 28.8 5.2 n.a. 22.6 (me! 
Passengers per car mile ewe 4.62 n.a, 20.92/ 14,92/ 2.46 
Total expense per passenger $ 0. 2910/ $ 0,20 mia $ 0.20 $ 0.442/ $ 0.56 
Passengers Per 101 1,253 n.a, ee 233 82 
Debt service registered $ 6,.822/ $  73.739222/ $ 2.80 $ 4.85 $ 15,332222/ $ 28.18 
Population automobile 4,09 T.28 1.80 7,50 3.67 2,00 
Total expense per capita Sn Agioe oa $ 35,272112/ $  29.119/ Sy eye $ 28 $ 22,64 
Total expense as a percent of 

property tax 30% 43%9112/ 70%012/ 45% 51% 19% 
Operating expense per car mile $ 0.5720/ $ 0.66 $ 0.592/ $ 3.262/ n.a. $ 0.52 

Note: Symbol MM indicates millions, M indicates thousands; n.a. indicates not available. Ratios computed after rounding. 


1/ Chicago patronage and revenue data are for originating passengers only. 
2/ Rapid transit data for Cleveland is based on six months’ operation of the system which commenced operation early in 1955; some figures of 
= necessity relate only to surface operations in 1954. 
3/ Optimum plan, supported system, first stage to serve Alameda, Contra Costa, Marin, San Francisco, San Mateo, and Santa Clara counties. Full 
year of seasoned operation assumed. 
4/ Route miles, less bridge segments, times eight. 
5/ Latest year available. 
6/ Based on taxes only in City of Cleveland. 
7/ For the county. 
8/ For 1953. 
9/ Includes other than rapid transit facilities. 
10/ Estimated. 
11/ Excluding cars. 
12/ Includes rolling stock. 
13/ Not including rapid transit - 


Sources: Annual reports of and correspondence with transit organizations in cities listed. San Francisco data from Parsons, Brinckerhoff, Hall and 


Macdonald—-Engineers——New York. 
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The estimated total operating and financial expense of the first- 
stage system is less per capita than that shown for any of the cities in 
the comparisons that were made, except for Chicago; the same expense 
figure in relation to property taxes collected is considerably less for 
the Bay Area system than for that of any system in the comparisons 
(Table 8). On the other hand, the expense per passenger estimated 
for the Bay Area system is higher than all the others. This is due in 
large measure to the poorer load factor for the new system. In the 
other systems many of the passengers stand up in crowded cars; but 
interurband passengers will not patronize transit with uncomforable 
conditions when alternative means are available, such as the automo- 
bile. The reliance on private automobiles is heavy in the San Francisco 
area, 


If one were to consider the sum of the capital costs in the Bay 
Area for bridges, for highways, for streets, or for relocating urban 
centers, magnitudes at replacement cost for each classification would 
likely be as great as, or greater than, the capital costs of the proposed 
transit system. As a measure of the total property which might be af- 
fected by a major development such as the proposed transit system, 
reference might be made to the total assessed values in the combined 
nine-county area of about 4.6 billion dollars for the fiscal year 1955-56. 
Converted into estimated market value, using a factor supplied by the 
California State Board of Equalization, this becomes about 18 billion 
dollars (Table 9). 


Level of Public Support Needed 


As determined by the engineering study, the gauge of public sup- 
port needed by the proposed transit system is the operating income in 
relation to total annual costs, including the costs of financing. The 
operating costs as well as the costs of construction are taken as fixed 
points of reference in the present study. It is assumed here that any 
alternatives of the physical plans or the fare schedules, or of arrange- 
ments through negotiations with governmental agencies to effect econo- 
mies, have either been considered in formulating the engineering plans 
or are to be studied by research yet to be programmed. Thus, the 
present problem for consideration is the amount of public support that 
is needed to make possible the financing of the system as proposed. 
The amount of this support, in turn, is partially conditioned by the 
method of financing to be adopted. 


As indicated in Table 4, the income from fares and other transit 


revenues is expected to be about 29 million dollars in a year of seasoned 
operation, and operating expenses about 19 million dollars, le aving 
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Table 9 


ASSESSED VALUE, ESTIMATED MARKET VALUE, TOTAL LEVIES, 
AND AVERAGE TAX RATES IN BAY AREA COUNTIES 
AND IN CALIFORNIA 


Average Tax Rate 
per $100 Assessed Value 


Assessed 


Percent Estimated Total * 
Assessed Value Market Levies 


to Market Value Value cL We err lp sire 
9 (preliminary) 


$ 4,693,991 $ 68 , 866 


County Value 


1955-1956 


Alameda $ 1,079,618 


Contra Costa 613,192 2,666,052 34,965 


Marin 135 ,469 588,995 8,393 


Napa 


58,065 232,260 3,143 


San Francisco 1,264,198 5,056), 792 Sao 


San Mateo 519,741 2,078,964 30 ,692 


Santa Clara 623,922 2,495,688 33,744 


Solano 124 ,867 25 499 ,468 5,811 


L875 2:06 


25 
$ 4,606,348 $19,061,314 $ 279,093 $6.65 $6.48 
Wf L/, 
Total for State] $18,229 ,059— 205 $72,916) 236— 131,106,653 


1/ State totals based on 1954-1955 assessed value. 


Sonoma 749 ,104 9,949 
Total Bay Area 


Counties 


Source: California State Board of Equalization. 
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about 10 million dollars a year to be applied to the financing task, or 
to other transit purposes (Tables 4, 5, and E). It is suggested that 
about 8 million dollars of this income be applied to debt service and the 
balance to other transit purposes, such as improvements, reserves, 
or purchase of additional cars as traffic expands. 


Looking again at the amount of debt as scheduled in Table6, itis 
seen that public support of about 31 million dollars a year, from the 
beginning of construction, would result in bringing the indebtedness 
down to about 633 million dollars at the end of the ninth year, using 
interest at the rate of 2.5 percent. This debt of 633 million dollars 
could then be extinquished by the end of the thirtieth year with equal 
annual payments of about 39 million dollars, covering both interest 
and principal, plus a "balloon" payment of about 41 million dollars for 
the last year (Table F). This plan provides for serial bonds with ma- 
turities of 5 to 30 years. Of the annual payment for debt service, 
about 8 million dollars could come from operating income; the balance 
of 31 million dollars would need to come from public support. If operat- 
ing results were to prove substantially greater or less than estimate Sg; 
the need for public support would be changed proportionately. 


The financing terms used in this example are in line with average 
rates and maturities prevailing in recent years on state and municipal 
issues with strong credit standings; they presume the power of the 
issuer to resort to taxes to supply funds for redemption of the bonds, 
although the power is not nece ssarily exercised when other revenues 
are adequate. 


In the case of the proposed Bay Area rapid transit system, the 
opportunity to use revenue bonds is precluded by the lack of sufficient 
Operating surplus. Of course, revenue bonds could be used to a rela- 
tively minor extent to supplement general obligation bonds. A good 
revenue bond, without security except that provided by operating in- 
come after prior charges if any, needs to be backed by revenue of about 
two to three times the bond requirements. Otherwise, the interest rate 
demanded by purchasers of the bonds would be much higher than that 
prevailing on high-grade faith and credit bonds. 


Variations in the rate of interest or in the schedule of debt retire- 
ment both have appreciable effects upon the financial burden of the pro- 
posed transit system and upon the need for, duration, and amount of 
public financial contribution. If instead of using 2.5 percent interest 
(as in the example already given, with serial retirement of the bonds 
in 5 to 30 years,Table 6), 2 percent is used, the annual support from 
‘the public could be reduced from about 31 million dollars to about 
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29 million dollars, This means that a reduction in the rate of interest 


of 0.5 percent would save the public about 60 million dallars in 30 
years (Table G), 


If the maturity of the bonds were lengthened by five years and the 
interest rate were still 2.5 percent, the annual support from the pub- 
lic could be reduced from about 31 million dollars to about 27.5 mil- 
lion dollars; however, this would increase the total cost tothe public 
about 32.5 million dollars. As an extreme example, if the interest 
rate were only 2 percent and the maturity of the bonds were extended 
to 40 years, the annual support from the public could be reduced to 
about 22 million dollars; this would make the total cost to the public 
about 50 million dollars less than in the first example where 2.5 per- 
cent interest and a 30-year maturity were usedi/However, the first 
example seems more in line with reasonable expectations. 


It can be assumed that bonds based on the faith and credit of a 
district comprised of the nine counties of the Bay Area would enjoy an 
interest cost which would be about as low as could be obtained by any 
agency, public or private, federal, state, or local. This primarily 
is due to two factors: strong credit rating and the exemption from in- 
come taxes which applies to income from bonds of political subdivisions. 


Alternative Plans for Retiring Debt 


In the suggested schedule of amortization of the debt of the pro- 
posed transit organization (Table F), it may be noted that the equal 
annual payment for debt service results in a slow reduction of debt in 
the early years; but the rate of reduction rises each year until in the 
final year most of the payment goes to reduction of the principal. 


If an equal amount were to be applied against the principal each 
year, the annual payments would be largest at first, declining to the 
smallest amount in the last year. This would put a relatively higher 
burden on the present generation than would the level payment plan 
first illustrated. 


Still another approach would be to defer the reduction of debt un- 
til maturity. This would call for a total debt of about 886 million dol- 
lars. The following tabulation shows the effect upon periodic and total 
cost of financing under this assumption: 


1/ Table H contains a schedule of annual payments needed to retire 
debt according to varying terms and rates of interest. 
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Construction Cost of First Stage System $ 716,280,000 


Financing Costs 4,625,000 
Interest During Construction at 2.5 Percent 60 , 366 ,000 
Working Capital 5,000,000 
Administrative Expenses prior to Operation 2,500,000 
Rolling Stock 90,000 ,000 
Contingencies 7,000,000 

Total $ 885,771,000 


Interest at 2.5 Percent: 
Annual Interest, $22,144,275 x 25 553,607,000 
Total to be Paid for Principal E 
and Interest $1,419 ,378,000 


Less Sinking Fund provided from 
operating income at rate of 
$8,000,000 per year for 25 years 
at 2.5 percent interest compounded 
semiannually 273,262,000 


Public Support Needed to Pay Balance of 
Interest and Principal $1,146,116,000 


Thus, if the bonds were to be refunded at maturity, public support 
would be needed at a rate of about 14 million dollars a year to cover 
the excess of annual interest cost over operating income which could 
be applied to interest; the full debt of 886 million dollars would still 
exist at the end of 30 years. If the 8 million dollars per year from 
operating income were accumulated in a sinking fund at 2.5 percent 
interest compounded semiannually, it would amount to about 273 mil- 
lion dollars and could be applied to the debt at maturity; in this event 
the public support each year would need to be equal to the interest cost 
of about 22 million dollars, and debt still left outstanding (or to be re- 
funded) would be about 613 million dollars, Adding together this bal- 
ance of debt and the interest cost over the 30-year period produces a 
figure for public support of about 1,146 million dollars, or about 216 
million dollars more than would be needed with the serial bond retire- 
ment plan in the first example. 


Deferring retirement of the debt needed to finance the transit sys- 


tem not only would seriously increase the cost of debt, butit would put an 
inequitable burden on a future generation whose financial condition 
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cannot be predicted. Although inflation could lighten materially sucha 
burden on the debtor, it is a matter of speculation whether there will be 
inflation or deflation, and no one can forecast the degree of either. The 
use of bonds for the transit system may tend to have an inflationary ef- 
fect on the economy, at least in the Bay Area if there is relatively full 
employment at the time the construction takes place. This undesired in- 
flationary effect can be softened to the extent that the debt is shortened 

and to the extent that certain kinds of taxes are usedto provide public support. 


Aside from the unknown quantity of inflation or deflation in the future, 
it is possible to work on the basis of reasonable expectations for the years 
to come, particularly with reference to the growth of the area. A major 
part of the engineering study consists of population and economic projec- 
tions. It is expected that population, industrial activity, and income will 
tend to move in substantial unison in the Bay Area as a whole during the 
next 40 years; that the growth will be appreciable is indicated even in the 
lower estimate of population growth, For instance, Bay Area population is 
projectedas reaching about 4,800,000 by 1990 according to the lower estimate 
and by 1970 according to the higher estimate (Table 10). In the light of 
these expectations, the estimates of revenues and public support used in 
this financial study seem conservative, based as they are mainly on pres- 
ent economic conditions and population. 


Capital Requirements for Subsequent Stages of Construction 


The growth of the Bay Area will bring its own problems of financing 
public projects, not the least of which will be the expansion of the rapid 
transit system into a network to serve the nine-county area (Fig. 1). 
However, by a reasonable amortization schedule, the debt can be reduced 
to a size which, even when augmented by the additional debt for later 
stages of construction, should not exceed the high point in outstanding 
debt of about 700 million dollars to be reached in the sixth year after the 
beginning of construction of the first stage system (Tables 6 and 11). 


Among the factors which are expected to alleviate the financial prob- 
lems of the transit system in the future is the denser population which 
should produce a better utilization or load factor for the system, espe- 
cially with reference to the central stations and water crossings to be 
built in the first stage to serve the expanded system. More people, more 
economic activity, and higher property values may more than offset the 
requirements for additional transit facilities. Against this favorable pros- 
pect is the threat of cost inflation in general, steeply rising costs for 
rights-of-way, and greater difficulty in converting property to transit use. 
Another possible difficulty is that transportation throughout the Bay Area 
might remain uncoordinated, This would violate the assumptions of a 
favorable "'climate"' for rapid transit as outlined in the summary of the 
engineering report in Section II above. 
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ag 


United States 


California 


Alameda 


Contra Costa 


Marin 


Napa 


San Francisco 


San Mateo 


Santa Clara 


Solano 


Sonoma 


Total Nine 
Counties 


Table 10 


POPULATION TRENDS THROUGH 1990 FOR THE UNITED STATES, CALIFORNIA, 
AND BAY AREA COUNTIES 


151,132,000 


10,586, 223 


740,315 


298,984 


85,619 


46 ,603 


775, 357 


235,659 


290,547 


104,833 


103,405 


2,681,322 


161,197,000 


12,554,000 


838,900 


335, 200 


100,700 


56,700 


785, 900 


321,900 


373,200 


117,800 


121,700 


3,052,000 


177, 426,000 


15,187,000 


967 , 000 


450,000 


138,000 


81,000 


830,000 


418,000 


501,000 


154, 000 


152,000 


3,691,000 


173,847 ,000 


13,868,000 


903,000 


402,000 


114,000 


68, 000 


750,000 


377 , 000 


446 , 000 


135,000 


137,000 


3,332,009 


204, 222,000 


20,038,000 


1,233,000 


659,000 


201,000 


126,000 


900,000 


515,000 


726 , 000 


215,000 


213,000 


4,788,000 


189,110,000 


16,476, 000 


1,021,000 


508, 000 


142,000 


87,000 


725,000 


440,000 


554,000 


164,000 


164,000 


3,805,000, 


Sources: 1950 and 1954, United States Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. 


1960-1990 for the United States and California, 
1960-1990 for the San Francisco Bay Area Counties, 


Parsons, 


Stanford, Research Institute. 
Brinckerhoff, 


235,000,000 | 207,000,000 


25,589,000 


1,508,000 


874,000 


260,000 


170,000 


950,000 


605, 000 


950,000 


290,000 


283, 000 


5,890,000 


19, 440,000 


1,130,000 


630,000 


170,000 


105,000 


710,000 


500, 000 


670,000 


200,000 


195,000 


4,310,000 


270,000,000 


31,212,000 


1,780,000 


1,100,000 


320,000 


220,000 


1,000,000 


690,000 


1,150,000 


390,000 


350,000 


7,000,000 


Hall and MacDonald--Engineers--New York 


225,000,000 


22,333,000 


1,240,000 


750,000 


200,000 


125,000 


700,000 


550, 000 


775,000 


235,000 


225,000 


4,800,000 


Table 11 


SUMMARY OF ESTIMATED CAPITAL COSTS BY CONSTRUCTION STAGES 


Tf 


First Stage Construction Costs— 
Additional Capital Costs (Table 6)2/ 
Total Capital Costs--First Stage 


$716, 280,000 
157,153 ,000 


$ 873,433,000 


Second Stage Extension Construction eosve $112 ,500,000 
Additional Capital Costs (21.94%) 2/ 24 ,683 , 000 
Total Capital Costs-—-Second Stage 


$ 137,183,000 


Costs of Extensions Subsequent to 


Second Stagel/ 
Additional Capital Costs (21.94%)2/ 


$ 716,000,000 

157,090,000 ie 
$ ,873,090,000 
$1,883,706,000 


Grand Total Capital Costs--All Stages 


1/ Parsons, Brinckerhoff, Hall and Macdonald--Engineers——New York. 
2/ Estimated by Stanford Research Institute. For second and subsequent 
extensions, the ratio of additional capital cost to construction 


cost as determined for the first stage, or 21.94 percent, is applied. 
This may overstate the amount needed for rolling stock and for 
interest during construction for the second and subsequent stages. 
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Section V 


SOURCES OF FINANCIAL SUPPORT 


Raising money for capital costs of the system will likely be most 
difficult in the first-stage program. This is because of the large out- 
lay needed ina relatively short period of time and because of the ap- 
parent venturesomeness of the undertaking, faced as it is with 
inability to pay its own way from income. In these circumstances the 
choice of sources is somewhat limited. Obviously if the funds are to 
be derived in such a way that no burden is felt there will need to be 
numerous sources, each one supplying a small fraction of what is 
needed, This would be almost impossible from an administrative as 
well as political point of view, and it would not likely be well received 
by the bond market. 


The feasible choices of revenue sources seem to be essentially 
fare revenues, bridge tolls, taxes on tangible property, retail sales 
taxes, gasoline taxes, and probably some general state or federal aid. 
Any outside aid will need to be provided ultimately out of taxes; but in 
the case of state or federal aid, the income tax would be an appropriate 
additional means of obtaining public revenue (Table 12). The subject of 
state and federal aid is discussed in Section VI. 


As a guide in the search for methods of financial support, the ac- 
cepted criteria of public finance may be employed by modifying them 
slightly to include fare revenues which may be considered private sup- 
port. These principles as adapted for application to the Bay Area rapid 
transit problem may be summarized as follows: 


1. The yield should be large enough and dependable enough 
for the purpose at hand, 


2. The benefits conferred by the transit system should bear 
reasonable relationship to the financial responsibility 
assumed by those who pay for it. 


3. The charges, assessments, or levies made for rapid 
transit should be related equitably to ability to pay them. 


4. The financing method used should not result in an unfair 
subsidy to any public or private enterprise, where another 
enterprise with the same aid could accomplish a better re- 
sult in providing either rapid transit or some other service 
equally essential. 
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Table 12 


REVENUE SOURCES OF FEDERAL, STATE, AND LOCAL GOVERNMENTS 
Fiscal Year 1954 


Millions 
of Dollars 


Percent 


Federal Budget Receipts, 


1953-1954 

Total 72,456 
Individual income tax 32,479 
Corporation income and 

profits taxes 21,595 
Excise taxes 9,978 
Customs 613 
Estate and gift taxes 891 
Employment taxes 4,998 
Miscellaneous receipts TO O2 


State Tax Collections, 
Fiscal Year 1954 


Total i) Be} 100.0 
Sales and gross receipts 800 98.2 
Licenses Zl 8.8 
Individual income 96 Coo 
Corporation income 126 9.2 
Property 80 5.8 
Death and gift 26 il.) 
Severance i Dodt 
Unemployment compensation eS 0 


Local Government Revenue from 
Own Sources, Fiscal Year 1953 


Total receipts 1,626 
Total taxes O34 
Property 935 
Sales and gross receipts 57 
Other 42 
Charges and miscellaneous 316 
Utility and liquor store 222 
Insurance trust 54 


Source: The Tax Foundation, Facts and Figures on Government 
Finance, 1954-1955. 
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5. The financing method should have a rational effect upon 
passenger transportation so that the optimum utilization 
of the facilities will be obtained and so that the traffic 
flow will be most benefitted. 


6. <Any limitations and conflicts in the methods employed 
should be so balanced as to result in a feasible program 
for raising the funds. 


Fares and Other Transit Revenues 


If it were possible to provide all funds from operating revenues, 
most of the ideals set forth here would be achieved by sole reliance 
on fares. However, there are two serious flaws in this approach to 
the Bay Area transit situation: (1) fares cannot, according to esti- 
mates of the engineers, provide more than half, or about 29 million 
dollars, of the total annual financial requirements of about 58 million 
dollars, including debt service; and (2) an attempt to obtain the 
maximum fare revenue would likely cause serious lack of utilization 
of the transit system, with attendant congestion of motor vehicle traffic. 
Neither of the two shortcomings is regarded as an argument against the 
use of fares; in fact, the engineering estimates of revenue reflect what 
seems to be about the optimum financial yield obtainable from the fares. 
In other words, to lower rates would not attract enough additional pas- 
sengers to make up for the reduction, while to raise the charges would 
reduce patronage and gross revenues as well. Public acceptance of 
adequate mass rapid transit might alter this picture at some future 
date. This is mentioned here, although the study of fare policy was 
assigned to the engineers, merely because the financial planning should 
take into account the possibility of major changes in the operating in- 
come at some future time. 


A variable fare, lower during the off-peak hours, as recommended 
by the engineers, would probably produce more net income than a con- 
stant fare. It would partly reconcile the conflict of principle between 
the highest revenue and the greatest utilization. In this connection it 
may be noted that freedom to adjust rates for optimum utilization would 
be hampered by the use of revenue bonds, just as it is made difficult by 
the need of private owners to make ends meet. 


Inasmuch as the public will be called upon to give major financial 
support to the transit system, the public is in a position to demand 
service at costs to passengers which will promote the general welfare 
of the area. The persistent decline of the transit industry, which for 
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many years was predominantly owned by private investors, has created 
a widespread need for public financial aid and for public ownership in 
order to maintain service. The declining trends are reflected in Tables 
J and K. 


Operating revenues other than fares are not expected to be large 
enough to have an important bearing on methods of financing. They 
would consist mostly of concessions to retail merchants and various 
types of service shops. Advertising would bring some additional in- 
come. Operation of its own businesses instead of granting concessions 
would require capital and management effort which seem out of pro- 
portion fo the income to be derived, 


Bridge Tolls 


Bridge tolls are discussed next, not because they are next in im- 
portance, but because they should be correlated with transit fares. One 
of the assumptions made by the engineers in their estimates of operat- 
ing results was that bridge tolls would not be lowered. If the tolls 
were increased, and especially if there were premium rates at peak 
hours, not only would traffic congestion be reduced but more commuters 
would use the transit system. The use of peak-hour premiums would 
not likely have an adverse financial effect, especially if this policy were 
applied to a coordinated transit and bridge operation. 


The San Francisco-Oakland bridge has retired the initial bonds 
which financed its construction. Its revenue above maintenance and 
operating expenses is about 9 million dollars a year, and it is now 
pledged to support bonds for additional crossings of the Bay. To bring 
this income into a transit organization there would need to be a change 
in the federal law which granted an easement on Yerba Buena Island 
and which prescribes that the toll revenue may not be used for non- 
highway purposes. This seems to be a minor obstacle. 


A more serious issue is the fate of the southern crossing. Accord- 
ing to the engineering study, the need for an additional highway crossing 
from San Francisco to Alameda County would be obviated for 15 to 20 
years by the rapid transit system. The use of an underwater transit 
tube would free two traffic lanes on the bridge for highway use; but more 
important, the marked improvement in trans-Bay service would attract 
many who now drive themselves to work in their own cars. Automobiles 
require several times the traffic space and a much higher capital cost 
than that needed by mass rapid transit to move an equal number of pas- 
sengers. There seems to be an economic conflict between the two types 
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of Bay crossings, This is further sharpened by a restrictive provision 
in the legislation authorizing the southern crossing to the effect that no 


competing crossing of the Bay may be built within 10-miles of the 
southern crossing. 


The integration of the Golden Gate Bridge with the transit system 
would seem desirable. The engineering report states that it is feasible 
to modify this bridge to hold the tracks for the transit crossing to 
Marin County. The coordination of bridge tolls with transit fares is 
important in this instance also. However, since there are bonds out- 
standing of about 25 million dollars which have a first claim on the 
tolls, the Golden Gate Bridge would be of little immediate help as a 
direct source of revenue for a transit organization. The bonds would 
need to be assumed or refunded by the transit organization if the bridge 
became a part of it. 


It is understood that title to both the Golden Gate and the San 
Francisco-Oakland bridges is actually in the State of California. Hence, 
aside from meeting debt obligations, another agency of the state would 
not need to pay for the bridges in order to enjoy the revenue from tolls. 
The transfer would be in the matter of bridge administration only, ac- 
cording to the opinion of the Attorney General of the State of California 
(Appendix I). 


Taxes on Tangible Property 


Since the faith and credit of the transit district would be needed to 
make the transit bonds marketable on economical terms, a general 
property tax is indispensable, Such a tax need not necessarily provide 
all the funds needed to service the bonds so long as the taxing power is 
available as underlying security. This point was illustrated in the 
financing of the Golden Gate Bridge and Highway District bonds, which 
although serviced from revenues, enjoy the market standing that bonds 
of the City of San Francisco might enjoy. However, if the full amount 
of public support for the transit system, amounting to about 31 million 
dollars a year, were derived from property taxes, this would mean an 
average increase of about 67 cents per’ 100 dollars of assessed value 
if all property in the nine Bay Area counties were taxed uniformly 
(Table 1). This rate compares with a present total average tax rate 
of about 6.48 dollars per 100. The total levies on tangible property in 
the Bay Area counties were increased by about 48 million dollars in the 
latest year (Table I). This was an increase of about 22 percent; it was 
accomplished by a growth in property assessed and in higher average 
assessments, while tax rates changed little. 
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The property tax might be levied under two different rates--the 
higher one applying to a zone from which the major part of the patron- 
age would come and the lower one from the balance of the counties in 
the general service area. This differentiation will be discussed in the 
following section. Hypothetical yields from a tax on property within 
a four-mile zone at 20 cents per 100 would be about 6.3 million dollars 
and from the entire area at 5 cents per 100, about 2.3 million dollars 


a year (Table 1). 


The property tax, in addition to the reasons already given, may be 
appropriate to help support the transit system because property owners 
in general in the Bay Area should enjoy enhanced values as a result of 
the new facility. Evidence on this point is seen in the growth of resi- 
dential areas along transit lines, and in the tendency of commuters to 
seek homes near transit service. From the standpoint of most busi- 
ness it should be an advantage to be able to draw customers and em- 
ployees from the wider area which transit makes accessible. 


Objections to using the overworked property tax are well cele- 
brated. Most local governments have imperative needs rivaling those 
for rapid transit. Although it is often very difficult to administer 
fairly, the property tax is the only practical means of meeting most of 
these ordinary needs of local government. However, the property 
owner should be taxed to provide stability of income for the transit 
organization and security for its bonds, to achieve more equity among 
those who will support the transit system, and so that the transit or- 
ganization can recapture a reasonable share of the added value to prop- 
erty which the transit system is expected to confer. In common with 
most other means of public financial assistance to the transit system, 
the property tax would allow the system to operate on whatever fares 
were deemed most advantageous to the over-all aims of the community. 


Regional Retail Sales Tax 


A retail sales tax collected for the transit region by the state, 
using the same sales basis as the state tax, would rate high because of 
high yield and dependability. It would probably meet with less objection 
from the public, if kept at less than one percent, than any other tax 
which mightbe used by the transit organization to produce an equal 
amount of revenue, A tax of less than one percent on taxable retail 
sales as of 1954-55 in the six counties to be served by the first-stage 
system would yield the entire public support of 31 million dollars 
needed each year by the transit system (Table 2). 
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Although a sales tax is not so closely connected with rapid transit 
fares, bridge tolls, or even property taxes, it does provide the most 
effective means for spreading the burden thoughout the entire area and 
for diffusing it among all classes of people. To the extent that major 
categories of retail purchases, such as automobiles, furniture, and 
appliances, are subject to the tax, and because of the exemption of 
food, the tax is not highly disproportionate to ability to pay. However, 
the sales tax suffers somewhat in re spect to the ability-to-pay prin- 
ciple when compared with income taxes, andtoalesser extent, when 
compared with property taxes, 


Some opposition to the sales tax may come from those who would 
preserve the sales tax for more traditional functions than to help sup- 
port a rapid transit system. Another source of objection might be 
merchants who think the sales tax must be borne in part by them, even 
though most of it is passed along to the consumer. If the tax were uni- 
form throughout the area of either six or nine counties the loss of trade 
to lower-taxed areas would be negligible in the aggregate. However, 
the trade of some establishments may shift as a result of the accessi- 
bility that rapid transit would bring to some communities. By and 
large, the shifts would tend to compensate for each other. The general 
growth and prosperity of the area, aided by better traffic and transit 
conditions, could soon overcome most of the losses in trade in the 
localities affected. The sheer influence of the construction expenditures 
for the transit system would provide a trade stimulant. This should 
make a sales tax for transit purposes somewhat less objectionable. 


The retail sales tax is firmly established in California where it 
is the largest source of income to the state; the California sales tax 
yields nearly double the amount collected by any other state from any 
source. 


Regional Gasoline Tax 


A tax on gasoline, administered in conjunction with the existing 
state and federal collections, would have some of the characteristics 
of the retail sales tax. Its yield could be substantial with a modest 
charge per gallon, and its impact would be widespread. Ata rate of 
3 cents per gallon the estimated yield on all gasoline sold in the six 
counties in which the first-stage lines would run would be about 31 
million dollars a year. At one-half cent per gallon, the revenue would 
be about 5 million dollars, 
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The gasoline tax is committed strictly to highway purposes under 
an amendement to the constitution of the State of California. This pro- 
vision has been vigorously maintained by those who argue that the user 
is taxed to pay for the use of highways and that to divert user funds to 
other purposes than highways is a breach of faith. Not only this, but 
supporters ofthis provision point to the gross inadequacy of present 
highway revenues to meet highway needs. 


Although the highway program needs more funds than it receives, 
this is a reason, as viewed by some, for applying part of the funds 
where they could do the most to relieve congestion. Rapid transit, ac- 
cording to various engineering estimates, will service several times 
as many travelers going to and from work in the rush hours as will 
highways and motor cars to which the same cost or space is committed. 
The common transportation problem faced by motorists and transit pas- 
sengers isanargumentfor use in rapid transit of at least part of the 
funds collected for the express purpose of benefitting the highway user. 


There are many, but perhaps not a majority, who believe that 
highways should not be financed solely from current revenues, for the 
reason that they will benefit future users. Most other public programs 
which build for the future on such a scale resort to bond issues in order 
to obtain the benefits at an earlier date and at a lower current cost. In 
this way the community becomes more productive at an earlier date 
and there isamore equitable division of burdens among beneficiaries, 
present and future. However, there are only a few states which per- 
mit gasoline tax funds to be used for nonhighway purposes, and diver- 
sion is becoming, less instead of greater. In view of the status of the 
tax in California it offers little promise as a source for rapid transit 
funds in the near future. 


Other Sources of Financial Support 


There are probably no sources of financial support which offer 
much encouragement besides fare revenues, a retail sales tax, prop- 
erty taxes, and bridge tolls, in about that order. Even the gasoline 
tax seems more likely to be available and worthwhile than any other 
source not yet discussed here. 


There are some taxes producing good revenue which seem more 
appropriate for state or federal use than for a transit organization, 
The leading examples are the income taxes, payroll taxes, death taxes, 
special excise taxes, and duties. None of these could succeed as well 
as they do for the larger governmental units if administered locally 
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or throughout the Bay Area only. The reasons for this are apparent 
in the opportunity for avoidance which surrounds local applications 

and in the resultant high administrative cost. There are sound reasons 
from the standpoint of regulating the economy through fiscal measures 
why the present domain of these sources of revenue should not be in- 
vaded by a transit authority or district, If they are to provide funds 
for rapid transit it would be better administrative procedure to have 


the federal or state government make grants-in-aid than to share the 
taxes. 


In concluding the subject of sources-of revenue it should be noted 
that this present study has assumed that the engineering study has ex- 
plored all of the important cost-saving devices such as free rights-of- 
way and joint use of property owned by the government. It is noted 
that the engineers believe that the use of excess condemnation (that is, 
the acquisition by eminent domain of property in excess of the exact 
requirements for rights-of-way) would not result in profits in excess 
of the amounts that might be needed to settle claims for damage caused 
by the construction and operation of the transit system. 


The choice among the methods discussed in the foregoing pages 
will affect the way by which the financial re sponsibility for the transit 
system might be distributed over the various areas, sectors of the 


economy, or classes of people. The following section will explore 
more fully the allocation problem. 
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Section VI 


FINANCIAL RESPONSIBILITY AND ITS ALLOCATION 


General Financial Feasibility of the Transit Project 
See Pe ee ee AEC 


Having established the estimated financial requirements of about 
875 million dollars, the necessity for bond financing to the extent of 
about 700 million dollars at the high point, and the hypothetical yields 
of the logical sources of revenue, it remains to inquire whether or not 
the first-stage project is financially feasible in the general sense. The 
answer to this question seems to be affirmative. However, only the 
test of time can verify this with finality. As to the later stages of the 
proposed system, the experience of the first stage will likely give con- 
vincing indications of their probable success. The physical and eco- 
nomic feasibility of the first stage, as planned by the engineers, is 


not dependent upon the completion of the later stages to a controlling 
degree, 


Since the inability of the system to pay for itself from operating 
revenues is taken for granted, and since it is believed that sufficient 
bonds could be sold if based on the general credit of the area, the 
critical question becomes the amount of annual public support needed 
by the transit system in relation to the ability and willingness of the 
community to provide it. The consideration is roughly 28 to 33 mil- 
lion dollars each year for 30 to 35 years. It has been shown earlier 
that there are several individual sources of revenue which would be 
adequate to meet this demand without being distorted unreasonably. It 
will be shown below that a combination of sources reduces the impact 
of the public support to proportions which seem manageable. If this 
is so, feasibility of financing is established. However, feasibility is 
not the final test of acceptability of the transit system. Whether it is 
economically sound and whether it is better than some other undertak- 
ing are questions which are not within the scope of this study. 


It may be of interest to make some rough comparisons of magni- 
tude as between the proposed system and some existing public proper- 
ties, keeping in mind that these comparisons are not intended to put an 
economic or social evaluation on the transit project. Total assessed 
values in the nine counties of the Bay Area are about 4.6 billion dollars 
for the 1955-56 fiscal year. Within a four-mile rapid transit zone 
(counting only property in incorporated cities any part of whose bound- 
aries are within the zone), the assessed value is estimated at 3.2 bil- 
lion dollars. The market value of these properties is estimated at four 
times the assessed value (Table 9). 
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The cost of replacing the nonresidential structures in the San 
Francisco metropolitan area (which does not include all of the Bay 
Area) was estimated in 1950 to be about 10 billion dollars.—' Simi- 
larly, the four main bridges which span waters of the San Francisco 
Bay would have a replacement cost at today's prices about the same 
as the total cost of the first stage of the proposed transit system. The 
public school buildings would cost more to replace, as would the streets 
and highways in the area. Probably the water systems of the area 
would cost more to construct today than the proposed transit system. 
These comparisons may serve both to indicate the large size of the 
proposed undertaking and the fact that other projects, at the time they 
were executed, were of a similarly challenging size. 


Another comparison of size is the amount of debt the project will 
require. The 700 million dollar figure is a little less than the amount 
of public debt outstanding of the cities, counties, and districts in the 
Bay Area, excluding revenue bonds not secured by liens on physical 
property and excluding special assessment bonds (Table 7). The out- 
standing debt of the state of California is a similar amount. 


A comparison can also be made ona per capita basis. If the fede- 
ral debt is apportioned on a per capita basis, about 1,650 dollars, and 
added to the area-wide debt and state debt, plus that proposed for rapid 
transit, the per capita total becomes about 2,350 dollars, of which the 
225 dollars for rapid transit is about 10 percent. 


In terms of annual payments required to pay forinterest and princi- 
pal on transit bonds, the estimated 31 million dollars is compared with 
total tax levies on tangible property in the Bay Area of about 279 million 
dollarsin1954-55, The shares per capitaare 10 dollarsand90 dollars, re- 
spectively. These figures compare with per capita personal income in 
the Bay Area of about 2,100 dollars a year for the year 1952 (Table L). 
The annual public support for the transit system would be about 11 per- 
cent of the latest total levies. The levies increased about 48 million 
dollars in the latest fiscal year, or more than the amount needed by the 
transit program each year. 


The total expenditures for government in the combined cities and 
counties of the Bay Area aggregated about 479 million dollars in the 


1/ Stanford Research Institute, Estimating Replacement Costs Follow- 
ing Civil Disaster, December 1953, 
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fiscal year ending June 30, 1954 (Table M). Of this amount there were 
Six separate categories with expenditures exceeding the annual amount 
which the transit system will need from public sources; they were gen- 
eral government, protection to persons and property, highways and 
bridges, charities and corrections, education, and miscellaneous. 


Expenditures on the highway and street program in the Bay Area 
in the fiscal year ended June 30, 1954 aggregated about 113 million 
dollars, to which about 26 million dollars is contributed as purely 
local revenue. Much of the balance is covered from local collections 
by "user?! taxes (Table N). 


The foregoing examples of large expenditures are cited to indicate 
that if the transit program is economically sound it need not fail be- 
cause it is too large to finance, provided the public wants it. 


Allocating Financial Responsibility 


Regardless of the areas,units of government, sectors of the 
economy, types of business, or classes of persons affected by the dis- 
tribution of the burden of public support for the transit system, there 
are three general guiding factors which may be followed. These are 
the costs of the system, its benefits, and the ability to pay of the groups 
affected by the program. In attempting to follow these guides it is 
usually necessary, in practice, to depart from them in some degree 
for administrative reasons. These reasons, which are prominent in 
any problem of zoning the area or dividing it into districts, will re- 
ceive consideration in a later part of this section, 


Allocation on Basis of Capital.Costs or Operating Results 


One basis for allocating the financial responsibility for the system 
which is more logical than equitable is to apportion the burden accord- 
ing to the capital expenditures in each county or subdivision thereof. On 
a county-by-county basis the distribution would follow the amounts shown 
in Tables 13 and E. It will be seen that this will place the heaviest bur- 
den on the populous counties where the system is to serve the most 
people. However, the proportion of the population which would use the 
service directly may vary considerably from the proportion of capital 
cost. This is illustrated by Marin County, which with 10 percent of the 
capital costs of the first stage, has only 3.9 percent of the population of 
the six counties to be served (Tables 13 and O). Toward the opposite 
extreme is San Francisco, with 24.8 percent of the capital costs and 
27.7 percent of the population. 


BY 


Table 13 


ESTIMATED TOTAL CAPITAL REQUIREMENTS AND ROUTE MILES 
FIRST-STAGE SYSTEM, SIX BAY AREA COUNTIES 


Capital Costs Route Miles 
38.63 


Alamedal/ $318, 220 
Contra Costa2/ 107 , 326 21.95 
Marin3/ 87,128 
San Francisco4/ 217,029 
San Mateo2/ 126,114 
17,463 


| Santa Clara$/ 


| Totals 


$873, 280 


1/ Includes 50 percent of the Transbay Crossing; the Oakland Terminal; 
Segments 2 and 3 of the Richmond-Decoto Route; and Segments 1 and 
50 percent of Segment 2 of the Oakland-Concord Route. 

2/ Includes Segment 1 of the Richmond-Decoto Route; 50 percent of 
Segment 2 and Segments 3 and 4 of the Oakland-Concord Route. 

3/ Includes 50 percent of Segment 2 and Segment 3 of the Marin Route. 

4/ Includes the San Francisco Terminal; 50 percent of the Transbay 
Crossing; Segment 1 of the Peninsula Route; Segment 1 and 50 per- 
cent of Segment 2 of the Marin Route. 

5/ Includes Segments 2 and 3 of the Peninsula Route. 

6/ Includes Segment 4 of the Peninsula Route. 


Source: Parsons, Brinckerhoff, Hall and Macdonald--Engineers-—-New York. 
Division of segments estimated by Stanford Research Institute. 
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Operating results are more difficult to apportion to segments of 
the route than are capital costs. However, for the sake of comparison, 
a detailed breakdown which was adapted from data supplied by the engi- 
neers is presented in Table E. This shows a wide diversity of results. 
The disparities of this approach do not commend it for serious use in 
allocating the responsibility for public support. It may be observed by 
reference to Table E that the average cost to a passenger for a mile 
of travel on the transit trains is about 2.44 cents; this must be matched 
by an additional 2.50 cents from public support to cover the total costs 
including financing. By contrast, the public support per passenger 
mile on the Oakland-Concord route would be about 6.05 cents, while 
that for the Peninsula route would be only about 1.42 cents per pas- 
senger mile. Using a route-mile basis for allocating costs would pro- 
duce still different results, but without any pattern of equity so far as 
the whole system or area is concerned, 


In some cities the practice has been followed of having the city 
pay for the capital costs in building transit facilities which served not 
only the city but the outlying communities. Such a practice does not 
fit the concept of a unified interurban service for the entire area. The 
problem is not so much that the large cities would not Carl yetwerGeshate, 
but that the other communities might decide not to. No bond issue which 
obligated the entire system would be workable unless all communities 
were bound or without an unfair burden upon cities coope rating in the 
area-wide program. 


A more sweeping reason for not using the cost basis is that the 
Service proposed for the transit system is an area-wide concept. The 
benefits are not local. The commuter who rides the transit system to 
work benefits the city where he works, and his employer benefits the 
commuter's town or residence by supplying income to the commuter. 
Passengers traversing any segment of the route are benefitted by the 
capital costs of that segment, regardless of their place of residence. 
Finally, all passengers profit by the station and yard facilities and the 
water crossings, the location of which is unrelated to the taxable domi- 
cile of the passengers using them. For these reasons, then, the cost 
basis for allocating is found wanting. 


Allocation on Basis of Benefits Conferred 
Associating the benefits of the transit system with the tax situs of 
beneficiaries is difficult, as intimated in the paragraphs above. In 


Boston, however, there has been a practice for a number of years which 
attempts to follow this guide. The taxes are assessed on a formula which 
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is supposedly based on the passenger traffic of various areas. But to 
use this method a survey costing many thousands of dollars must be 
made periodically to achieve equity. Even then, the process is sure 

to be challenged on grounds already explained. A glance at Table 14 
showing the number of trips between and within six counties on an aver~ 
age weekday in 1954 will suggest the limitations inherent in origin and 
destination analysis in determining how to share costs of a transit sys- 
tem. Its complexities are compounded by the uncertainty of specifi- 
cally who and what are benefitted by a trip. 


A simpler approach is to use the population along the transit routes 
as indicators of the proportionate benefits. Unless entire, well-defined 
areas can be used, this also presents administrative and conceptual 
problems. However, since there are approximate correlations between 
population and many other indicators of cost, benefit, and financial capac- 
ity, population is one of the more satisfactory bases for apportionment. 
Population is distributed in the rapid transit area as shown in Table O. 


Another measure of possible benefit is the property situated in the 
service area of the system. But as in the case of population, it is diffi- 
cult to draw a line between property which benefits and that which does 
not, and just as difficult to determine the degrees of benefit. Even so, 
this concept is well established in assessing costs for other types of 
public service or governmental functions. Table P shows how the as- 
sessed value is apportioned to the counties and the hypothetical transit 
zone. 


At this point mention is made of an advantage which the assessed 
value basis of apportionment has over some other methods: it can be 
used as the final allocation to the taxpayer. In the other methods dis- 
cussed above, and in some to be discussed presently, the first appor- 
tionment is only to abstract areas; it remains, therefore, to make 
another allocation to taxpayers in the areas of apportionment. 


a 


Allocation on the Basis of Financial Ability 


The property basis for allocation is one which attempts to recog- 
nize ability to pay. The deficiencies of property taxes in respect to 
this objective need not be examined in detail here, since they are well 
known. However, this weakness is not considered overwhelming by 
comparison with those possessed by other measures of ability. 


The income of an area might be a basis for territorial distribution 
of the burden of public support. But there would still be the problem of 
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Table i4 


NUMBER OF TRIPS BETWEEN AND WITHIN SIX COUNTIES ON AN 
AVERAGE WEEKDAY IN 19542/ 


Contra San San Santa near 
i Oo 
Costa Maran Francisco Mateo Clara 


60,285 
Zilee 2 OFF, 45,593 


1,153,468 120,145 92,872 167,844 81,492 45,593 1,621,414 


17 Number of travelers in automobiles and transit, recorded in traffic survey made by engineers. 


County Alameda 


Alameda 867,918 
135,582 
2,248 
122,715 
10,867 


14,135 


Contra Costa 
Marin 


San Francisco 


San Mateo 


Santa Clara 


Many trips between districts within certain counties are excluded; e.g., no intra-San Francisco 
trips appear. All short trips which did not cross traffic survey cordon lines are excluded, also. 


Source: Adapted from Parsons, Brinckerhoff, Hall and Macdonald-Engineers=—New York, Regional Rapid 
Transit--A Report to the San Francisco Bay Area Rapid Transit Commission, January 5, 1956, pages 
24 and 25. 


assigning the charges to taxpayers. If the income tax device were 
used, there would be high regard to ability to pay. But administra- 
tive problems and broad questions of governmental fiscal policy as 
mentioned in the section on sources of revenue seem to preclude the 
present use of the income tax for final apportionment. However, the 
data in Table L may be used to indicate in part the relative ability of 
different divisions of the Bay Area to pay taxes. 


Distribution of Responsibility in Relation to Financing 


The practical influences which may control the choice of methods 
of placing financial responsibility for the transit system probably will 
stem mostly from the methods of financing to be used. It appears that 
bond financing will be a necessity. This has an important effect in 
dividing the burden between the present and future generations. The 
plan of debt retirement will determine how much or little of the cost 
will be borne by those living in the present. In the analysis of finan- 
cial requirements it appeared that a level-payment plan to retire 
serial bonds would be appropriate, thus putting a reasonable propor- 
tion of the debt burden upon those living in the future. 


The use of bonds makes a further determination with respect to 
the way the financial responsibility is fixed, in that the credit of the 
local government or regional organization must be pledged to give the 
bonds security. This means that the transit organization must have 
the power to tax. In the absence of new regional or local taxes, the 
only adequate tax would be that on property. 


If bridge tolls are used, the charges for the benefit of the transit 
system will be borne by motorists from a wide area reaching far be- 
yond the Bay Area. However, according to traffic surveys, the larg- 
est concentration of bridge traffic originates in the Berkeley, Oakland, 
and East Oakland areas. This pattern may change in the future, es- 
pecially if rapid transit traffic becomes proportionately large, 


The use of a sales tax throughout the area would spread the burden 
in rough proportion to retail purchases both in re spect to geographic 
distribution and allocation to individual taxpayers. There is alsoa 
general correlation between retail sales and population, personal in- 
come, registered motor vehicles, and, ona county-wide basis, 
assessed value. 


The gasoline tax makes a wide distribution of its burden over the 
area of the tax and beyond, and among different segments of the popu- 
lation, but its effects are more narrowly placed than those of a general 
sales tax, 
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Regional Distribution of Hypothetical Collections 


The distribution of collections for transit fares and from hypotheti- 
cal taxes among the counties, and in some cases portions of counties, 
may be traced in various tables to which reference has been made 
earlier. By way of brief summary, these references are as follows: 


Revenue Item Table 


Transit revenues (by route segments) 
Property taxes 

Regional retail sales tax 

Regional gasoline tax 


WnNnre 


Aside from the property tax, a region-wide distribution is far 
more practical than one based on a part of the area. There would be 
considerable avoidance of sales and gasoline taxes if they applied only 
to small zones. Even if they were used throughout six counties instead 
of nine there would be complications. However, if the three counties 
left out of the sales and gasoline taxes were cooperative with the transit 
program, they might agree to collect similar taxes for their own use. 
The fact that the other six counties were collecting the taxes would 
make this feasible, and in some cases the revenue would solve a criti- 
cal problem, pending the time when the taxes would be needed to help 
pay for extensions of the transit lines. 


A Hypothetical Transit Zone 


Reference has been made to a hypothetical transit zone wherein 
the rate of public support would be higher than that outside the zone, 
or wherein the complete public support might be found. A fairly simple 
definition of the zone could be worked out by following the assumption 
made by the engineers that the transit lines will draw the bulk of patron- 
age from a zone within four miles of the tracks. But to avoid surveying 
every piece of property along a border line, all property in incorporated 
cities might be included, plus all other property, any part of which city 
or property falls within the four-mile limit. Adequate machinery for 
handling hardship cases could be established. In certain of the tables 
in this report a zone has been defined along these lines, except that, in 
the interest of economy, no attempt was made to fill in the property 
(or population) outside incorporated cities within four miles of the 
transit tracks. This does not change any of the analysis in any im- 
portant degree, since a high percentage of both population and property 
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are included in the incorporated cities along the proposed transit 
routes. This particular notion of a zone should not become a fixed 
concept without much further analysis. If it were not for the adminis- 
trative problem, there should be an almost infinite number of zones 

to attempt to treat everyone with complete equity. But it has been 
seen in the earlier parts of this report that neither the costs, benefits, 
nor capacity to pay for the system follow any specific order with refer- 
ence to geography. Therefore, the idea of a four-mile zone seems a 
practical compromise, or at least a talking point. 


Combination of Methods of Deriving Public Support 


It has been indicated that either the property tax, the retail sales 
tax, or the gasoline tax, barring legal obstacles and public disapproval 
through legal means, are capable of supporting the rapid transit sys- 
tem without disrupting the economy of the area. However, this 
approach is not thought to be as equitable or effective as to rely on 
several sources of financial assistance to supplement transit revenue. 
An infinite number of combinations and arrangements can be made on 
paper, and doubtless in practice. The effect of only three combinations 
will be illustrated here. All three combinations showing annual results 
under seasoned operations assume the maximum fare revenue will be 
at about 29 million dollars a year as soon as seasoned operations are 
in effect; that a minimum property tax of 5 cents per 100 dollars of 
assessed value will be levied throughout the nine-county Bay Area; 
that an additional tax of 20 cents per 100 will be levied on property lo- 
cated in incorporated cities any part of which are within four miles of 
the transit lines, and that a regional retail sales tax of one-half of one 
percent will be collected on retail sales throughout the nine-county area, 
The variables are bridge tolls and gasoline taxes. 


Combination 1 


Transit fares $29,000,000 
Property taxes: 
5 cents per 100, 9 counties 6,336,000 
20 cents per 100, transit zone 2,299,000 
Bridge tolls 9,000,000 
Regional retail sales tax, $0.005 20,685,000 
Regional gasoline tax, $0.005 5,724,000 
Total $73,044,000 
Operating expenses and debt service 57,826,000 


Excess of revenue over requirements $15,218,000 
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Combination 2 


Transit fares $29 ,000 , 000 
Property: taxes: 
5 cents per 100, 9 counties 6,336,000 
20 cents per 100, transit zone 2,299 ,000 
Regional retail sales tax, $0.005 20,685,000 


Regional gasoline tax, $0.005 


5,724,000 


Total $64 ,044 ,000 
Operating expenses and debt service 57,826,000 
Excess of revenue over requirements $ 6,218,000 


Combination 3 


Transit fares 
Property taxes: 


$29 ,000 ,000 


5 cents per 100, 9 counties 6,336,000 
20 cents per 100, transit zone 2,299,000 
Bridge tolls 9,000,000 
Regional retail sales tax, $0.005 20,685,000 
Rowal! $67,320,000 
Operating expenses and debt service 597,826,000 


Excess of revenue over requirements 


$ 9,494,000 


In each of these examples a sizable excess over requirements re- 


sults. Rather than reduce the rate on the sales tax, it has been assumed 
here that the excess might be available to cover the possibility that some 
one or more of the hypothetical sources would not be available. In the 
event that enough sources could be used to produce an excess at these 
rates, the rates could be reduced where the tax seems most burdensome, 
across the board, or maintained. If maintained, the excess revenue 
could be given back to local communities to provide for financing local 
transit, feeder service, to provide more parking space, or for general 
governmental purposes. Obviously, there are numerous other arrange- 


ments which a combination of tax sources permits. 
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County-by-County Distribution of Financial Responsibility 


Much has been said above about the assumption of a unified transit 
system in the analysis of the financial and organizational aspects of the 
program. This assumption seems to rule out, from a physical and 
economic standpoint, anything which could be separately assumed by 
the counties. On purely financial grounds, the county does not seem 
the appropriate unit to sell bonds and administer taxes except for the 
property tax; this tax should be administered by the counties as in the 
past and the appropriate amount allotted to the transit organization. 


The county might be given the option to adjust the proportions of 
the property tax to conform to any special source of revenue it might 
use that is not employed on a region-wide basis, such as utility taxes 
or amusement taxes. 


State Aid for Rapid Transit 


Aid from the state should be premised either upon benefits con- 
ferred by the rapid transit system to the area beyond the regional 
boundaries or upon inability of the region to finance itself. The first 
reason may be difficult to support quantitatively, and the second as- 
sumes that there are other more prosperous parts of the state which 
should aid the Bay Area or that a transit region would not have the 
same opportunity to collect taxes as the state enjoys. Neither reason 
seems justifiable inthis instance, except that in the matter of rights-of- 
way the state could be of immediate assistance. Prompt action in ac- 
quiring rights-of-way will doubtless save many millions of dollars. 
The normal delay in setting up a transit region with full financial 
powers may prove costly. Therefore, it would be reasonable to ask 
for state assistance now, which of course could be repaid when the 
transit organization is perfected. 


Financial assistance from the state would not normally be com- 
mitted for a long period and should not therefore be counted upon as any 
form of security for bonds to be issued by a regional organization. 


Federal Aid for Rapid Transit 


The case for federal aid for the Bay Area rapid transit program 
may be made largely on grounds of national defense, aid to military 
personnel and civilian employees in defense establishments, and sav- 
ings in the freeway program into which federal funds are to flow. All 
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of these reasons apply to many other metropolitan areas; therefore, 
any assistance to the Bay Area would call for a major nation-wide 
program. As in the case of state aid, it is difficult to argue for finan- 
cial aid to an area with the relatively favored position the Bay Area 
enjoys in the national economy. The federal government, in normal 
times, cannot finance its projects as economically as local units of 
government whose securities enjoy tax exemption which does not ap- 
ply to those of the federal government. However, if assistance is to 
be forthcoming from either the federal government or the state, there 
should be provision for the transit organization to accept it if only 


because of the benefits which the state and nation will derive from the 
transit system. 
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Section VII 


SALIENT POINTS OF THE REPORT 


Financial Feasibility 


The proposed Bay Area rapid transit system as planned for the 
first stage by the engineering firm of Parsons, Brinckerhoff, Hall 
and Macdonald, seems to be within the practical financial capacity of 
the Bay Area without federal aid and without state assistance. How- 
ever, state assistance in the nearfuture onthe financing or acquisi- 
tion of rights-of-way would probably save millions of dollars. 


A variety of financial approaches, using several sources of public 
support to provide about 28 to 33 million dollars a year, seem feasible 
within the general framework of the laws of California. The financial 
problems of the proposed system could be solved by the conventional 
methods found in use in the United States, although a different combina- 
tion of these methods and different emphasis from that found elsewhere 
is called for in the Bay Area. | 


Regional Organization 


In keeping with the engineering concept of a unified transit system, 
a regional organization seems to be needed with a broad grant of 
authority over service areas, routes, standards of service, andrates, as 
recommended by the engineers in the interest of economic success. 


The large financial requirements of the program further suggest 
a public regional organization, preferably a district with full taxing 
power. However, any regional organization should be properly coor- 
dinated with other regional and local functions of government to insure 
the public interest. The general management, which should be by a 
well-paid professional transit operator, should have:complete adminis- 
trative authority. 


Combination of Methods of Obtaining Public Support 
To achieve the greatest equity and to provide ample public finan- 
cial support for the transit system, the regional organization would 


need the power to use a combination of taxing methods. The most 
promising types seem to be property taxes, with a low rate for the 
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entire nine-county area and a higher rate for a transit zone within 
service distance of the transit lines, and a regional retail sales tax 
of not over one-half of one percent. In addition, the tolls of the San 
Francisco-Oakland bridge might be appropriate for support of the 
transit program, particularly if the transit system, as concluded by 
the engineers, could postpone the need for a southern crossing of the 
Bay for many years. 


Flexibility in Organization Structure and in Financing 


The studies concluded thus far in the program of research for 
the San Francisco Bay Area Rapid Transit Commission are not de- 
signed to arrive at decisions, but to furnish members of the Commis- 
sion with information and analyses which will assist them in formulat- 
ing a program of action if they deem the findings sufficiently indicative 
of a course to follow. It appears that any program to be followed in 
carrying out the plans for organizing and financing the proposed sys- 
tem would profit if the governing board of the transit organization had 
wide latitude to meet financial problems as they arise. This would 
seem preferable,if accountability can be secured, to having the powers 
and duties of the management determined in detail by law. 
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THE SAN FRANCISCO BAY AREA RAPID TRANSIT COMMISSION 


has raised. . . questions{to which answers are given and analyses are 
made as follows] = 


l(a) Can a statutory enabling act provide for the formation 
of a rapid transit district consisting of nine Bay Area 
counties, or designated fractions of countie Ss, wherein 
a straight majority of affirmative votes within the dis- 
trict as a whole makes the authority of the district bind- 
ing upon all communities within the district? 


This question warrants an affirmative reply. 


It is well established in this State that the Legislature has plenary 
power, limited only by the provisions of the State Constitution, As 
said in Fitts v. Superior Court, 6 Cal. 2d 230, at page 234, the courts 
‘do not look to the Constitution to determine whether the legislature is 
authorized to do an act, but only to see if it is prohibited." 


1/ This material has been Slightly rearranged to save space in 
reproduction, 


fas: 


We are not aware of any provision of the California Constitution 
which prohibits the Legislature from authorizing the formation of a 
special rapid transit district wherein a majority of affirmative votes 
within a district as a whole would be binding upon all of the area com- 
prising the district. In this respect the power of the Legislature is 
explained by In re Madera Irrigation District, 92 Cal. 296, at page 
308, where the court said) 


"In providing for the welfare of the state and its several 
parts, the legislature may pass laws affecting the people of the 
entire state, or when not restrained by constitutional provi- 
sions, affecting only limited portions of the state. It may make 
special laws relating only to special districts, or it may legis- 
late directly upon local districts, or it may intrust such legis- 
lation to subordinate bodies of a public character. It ma y 
create municipal organizations or agencies within the several 
counties, or it may avail itself of the county or other munici- 
pal organizations for the purposes of such legislation, or it 
may create new districts embracing more than one county, or 
parts of several counties, and may delegate to such organiza- 
tions a part of its legislative power to be exercised within the 
boundaries of said organized districts, and may vest them with 
certain powers of local legislation, in respect to which the par- 
ties interested may be supposed more competent to judge of 
their needs than the central authority...."' 


Many instances can be cited where utility districts comprising more 
than one county have been authorized by the Legislature. Thus, the 
San Francisco Bay Area Metropolitan Rapid Transit District Act (Calif, 
Stats. 1949, ch. 1239, as amended) provides enabling legislation for 
the creation of such a district within nine counties of the Bay Area, 
Here, the formation of the district is predicated on an election and an 
affirmative vote within certain de Signated areas, Another example of 
such enabling legislation is to be found in The Local Hospital District 
Law (Health & Saf. Code secs. 32000 et seq.) pursuant to which the 
formation of such a district is predicated upon the favorable vote of a 
majority within the proposed district (cf., Paso Robles etc, Hospital 
District v. Negley, 29 Cal. 2d 203). Reference is also had to the 
provisions of section 9000 et seq, of the Public Resources Gode; pro- 
viding for the formation of soil conservation districts, comprising 
lands in one or more counties (Pub. Res. Code sec. 9063) upon the 
majority of votes cast by the landowners of the proposed district (Pub. 
Res. Code secs. 9140 and 9144), 
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( 


Although an enabling statute of the type here proposed might be 
classified as a special, rather than a general, law, we do not think 
such legislation would contravene the provisions of article IV, section 
25 of the California Constitution for the reason that a general law could 
not be made applicable because the physical characteristics peculiar to 
the area are not State-wide (cf., Alameda etc, Water District v. 
Stanley, 121 Cal. App. 2d 308, 314-315). 


1 (b). Can the same system of voting apply to taxation of prop- 
erty and to issuance of district bonds to provide funds 
for construction or operation of the rapid transit system? 


This question also warrants an affirmative reply, provided that the 
obligation of the district to meet principal and interest payments on 
general obligation bonds could not be impaired by any limitation on the 
power of taxation. 


What has been said hereinabove with respect to the creation of a 
rapid transit district is equally applicable to the power of the Legis- 
lature to provide by statute for the same system of majority voting by 
which general obligation bonds may be authorized and issued to carry 
out the purposes of the district; namely, the construction and operation 
of a rapid transit system. The development of such a system is a 
State purpose (cf., Golden Gate Bridge etc. District v. Felt, 214 Cal. 
308,321; Wheatley v. Superior Court, 207 Cal. 722,726). In further- 
ance of such a program the Legislature may prescribe the method of 
taxing property within the district to raise money sufficient in amount 
to discharge district functions and obligations including the payment of 
principal and interest on such bonds (cf., Golden Gate Bridge etc. Dis- 
trict v. Felt, 214 Cal. 308, 320-324; In re Orosi Public Utility District, 
196°CGal. 43, 58; Joint Highway District No. 13 vy. Hinman, 2c0sGale 
578; Paso Robles Hospital District v. Negley, 29 Cal. 2d 203, 206; In 
re Validation of East Bay etc.Water Bonds of 1925, 196 Cal. 725). 
However, if the enabling statute authorized the issuance of general 
obligation bonds upon the vote of a majority of electors residing within 


the district, it could not, of course, authorize the electors to vote 
down the imposition and collection of taxes sufficient in amount to meet 
the obligations of those bonds without impairing the validity of the con- 
tract between the bondholders and the district itself. 


1 (c). Can the district be empowered to delegate the manage - 


ment and operation of a transit system, including ex- 
penditures for construction and improvements, toa 
policy-forming board and to officers appointed by that 
board? 


on 


The answer to this question is in the affirmative. The district 
statute creating an executive officeror committee (even though desig- 
nated a ''policy-forming board")should carefully define the author- 
ity of the officer or committee in order to avoid a conflict with the 
district board of directors. 


It is well established that public officers have no power to delegate 
discretionary power which has been conferred upon them by statute 
(cf., 21 Cal. Jur. sec. 63, pp. 881, 882, and cases cited). On the 
other hand, public officers may appoint agents to discharge ministerial 
duties and functions. 


There is no doubt, however, that a statute authorizing the creation 
of a rapid transit district could provide for the management and opera- 
‘tion of the district and its facilities by an executive officeror execu- 
tive committee which might be de Signated as a ''policy-forming board" 
of the district. Such a statute could also delegate policy-forming func - 
tions to the executive officer or executive board provided adequate 
standards for this policy-forming function were set forth (Tarpey v. 
McClure, 190 Cal. 593, 600). 


Needless to say, the distribution of power between the district 
board and the executive officer or committee should be carefully de- 
fined in order to avoid conflict as to the relative authority of each. 


Even in the absence of specific authorization in the statute itself, 
a public utility district ordinarily has implied power, arising out of 
its general powers to appoint an agent, however designated, to per- 
form ministerial functions under the direction and Supervision of the 
governing board of the district (cf. Crawford vy. Imperial Irrigation 
Dipmicne c00sGalecle. 334). o9 


1 (d). Can the district be empowered to place the operation of 
the transit system in the hands of a private contractor, 
and can the private contractor be granted immunity from 
taxation on the transit property? 


The first part of question 1 (d) warrants an affirmative reply, pro- 
vided the district maintains stringent control over its facilities and 
the rates and charges imposed on the public for their use. In reply to 
the second half of question 1 (d) the private contractor would not be 
immune from taxation on any possessory interest in the transit system 
which he might acquire purusant to contract with the district. 
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It has been held on many occasions that a public utility district may 
acquire facilities and then lease them to private persons (Paso Robles 
etc. District v. Negley, 29 Cal. 2d 203, 206; City of Oakland v. 
Williams, 206 Cal. 315; Byington v. Sacramento Valleyetc, Corr 70 
Cal. 124; San Francisco v. Linares, 16 Cal. 2d 441; Lynch v. San 
Francisco, 3 Cal. 2d 141). However, this power has recently been 
qualified by the decision in San Francisco v. Ross, 44 Cal. 2d 52, in 
which the Supreme Court laid down the rule that eminent domain can- 
not be invoked by a governmental agency to aquire property for a pub- 
lic purpose where the property is to be turned over to private parties 
without the reservation of governmental control of the rates and charges 
for use of the facilities by the public. Therefore, it follows that the 
rapid transit district could be empowered by statute to lease or other- 
wise turn the operation of the transit system over to a private contrac- 
tor provided that the district maintains stringent control over the facili- 
ties of the district and its rates and charges imposed on the public for 
their use. Moreover, it does not appear that article XI, section 13 of 
the California Constitution which prohibits the Legislature, among other 
things, from delegating to a private corporation control over municipal 
or local functions, has any application to districts which serve a State- 
wide purpose (Doyle v. Jordan, Z200:Cal. 170, 192), 


Our answer to the second part of your question 1 (d) is in the nega- 
tive. Article XIII, section 1 of the California Constitution provides 
that all property which is not exempt either under the provisions of the 
California Constitution or under the laws of the United States, is sub- 
ject to taxation according to its value. The possessory interest ac- 
quired by a lessee is property within the meaning of article XIII, section 
1, and is subject to taxation, according to its value (Kaiser Co. v. Reid, 
30 Cal. 2d 610). The district statute could not exempt the contractor 
from taxation of the possessory interest he would acquire if the property 
were leased to him by the district. It might, of course, be possible for 
the district to enter into a contract with a private person for the manage- 
ment and operation of the district which would not give the private party 
a possessory interest in the property. In sucha case, the private party 
would have no property interest to be taxed. 


2(a). Can vehicle license fees or taxes on motor fuel be levied 
within the district to provide funds for the transit district? 


With respect to this question, we have serious doubts as to the pro- 
priety of a tax on motor vehicle fuel and on vehicle registration and 
license fees to be used for rapid transit purposes in the absence of the 
constitutional and statutory amendments outlined in our answer to ques- 
tion 2 (b); namely, amendment of article XXVI of the California Consti- 
tion and sections 8351, et seq., and 11001, et seq. of the Revenue and 
Taxation Code. 
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Article XXVI of the California Constitution requires the proceeds 
from any tax "imposed by the State'' on motor fuel or motor vehicle 
registration and license fees to be used "'exclusively and directly for 
highway purposes", In order to determine if this section prohibits 
the levy of a tax on vehicle license fees and motor fuel to provide funds 
for the transit district, it is necessary to consider first, whether the 
State would be prohibited by article XXVI from imposing a tax on motor 
vehicle fuel and vehicle registration and license fees for the develop- 
ment of a rapid transit system, and second, whether the rapid transit 
district itself could impose such a tax. 


Article XXVI defines highway purposes as ''The construction, im- 
provement, repair and maintenance of public streets and highways, 
whether in incorporated or unincorporated territory, for the payment 
for property, including but not restricted to rights-of-way, taken or 
damaged for such purposes and for administrative costs necessarily 
incurred in connection with the foregoing". In addition, article XXVI 
authorizes the utilization of a portion of the net revenues from taxes 
on motor vehicle fuel and motor vehicle registration and license fees 
for the payment, redemption, discharge, purchase, adjustment and 
refunding of special assessments or bonds or coupons issued prior to 
certain dates designated therein for street or highway purposes as set 
forth in the definition quoted above. 


It is our understanding that the primary function of the rapid transit 
district will be to create facilities for the mass transportation of pas- 
sengers and that the district will not be directly concerned with the de- 
velopment of improved facilities for the use of automobile traffic. It 
is Our Opinion that under such circumstances a State tax to finance the 
activities of the rapid transit district would be prohibited by article 
XXVI of the California Constitution since the development of a rapid 
transit system does not fall under the definition of the term "highway 
purposes'' as used in article XXVI. 


It is uncertain whether a tax levied by the rapid transit district it- 
self on motor vehicle fuel or motor vehicle registration or license fees 
would be regarded as a tax "imposed by the State! in violation of ar- 
ticle XXVI, In Golden Gate Bridge etc. District v. Melty cl4 Galt 309) 
it is indicated that a bridge district may be regarded as being organized 
for State purposes, There is, therefore, a definite possibility that the 
courts would conclude that a rapid transit district is to be regarded as 
a State agency for purposes of article XXVI and that the prohibitions 
contained therein would apply to such a district. If the court concluded 
that a tax levied by a rapid transit district was a tax "imposed by the 
State", the prohibition contained in article XXVI would invalidate such 
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a tax, Since this matter is not free from doubt, it would appear unde- 
sirable to make the financial structure. of the rapid transit district de- 


pend on a type of tax which might be declared invalid at some future 
hime. 


2(b). What changes, constitutional or statutory, would be re- 
quired to permit application of revenues for rapid tran- 
sit purposes from 1) State motor vehicle fuel taxes and 
ZA) iti lieu wtaxe S<c 


Article XXVI might be amended to expressly provide for the allo- 
cation of a portion of the revenues from motor fuel taxes and from regis- 
tration and license fees on motor vehicles for rapid transit purposes. If 
such an amendment took place, it would be necessary also to amend sec- 
tions 10701, et seq. of the Revenue and Taxation Code relating to the 
imposition and allocation of ''in lieu" taxes and section 8351, et seq. of 
the Revenue and Taxation Code relating to the allocation of motor vehicle 
fuel taxes. As an alternative, article XXVI might be amended to provide 
that nothing contained in that article should be construed to restrict the 
imposition by a rapid transit district of a tax on motor vehicle fuel and 
motor vehicle registration and license fees. 


2(c). Can the State contribute toward the construction or opera- 
tion of a Bay Area rapid transit system, using either gen- 
eral funds or funds collected specifically for transit 
purposes? 


It is our opinion that it would be permissible for the State to con- 
tribute funds to be used for rapid transit purposes pursuant to a statute 
providing for State-wide subvention of rapid transit districts. There 
are several provisions fo the California Constitution which must be con- 
sidered in relation to the validity of such contributions, namely: article 
IV, sections 22 and 31, prohibiting gifts of public money; and article 
XI, section 12, prohibiting the State from imposing taxes for county, 
city, town or other municipal purposes, i.e., for local purposes. The 
constitutionality of contributions by the State to activities carried on by 
municipal corporations and by special districts has been presented to 
the California courts on a number of occasions and has generally been 
upheld on the ground that the funds which were to be used were for a 
State-wide purpose rather than for a local purpose. Thus, in Bacon 
Service:Corp. v. Huss; 199 Cal. 21, the court upheld an act imposing 
a State license tax on contract motor carriers, providing for the appro- 
priation of half of the tax so collected to the State Treasury and the ap- 
propriation of the other half to the counties to be devoted exclusively to 
the maintenance and repair of public highways within the county, on the 
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ground that the purpose of the appropriation was State-wide and not local. 
The court in the Huss case also relied on section 26 of article IV of the 
State Constitution authorizing the Legislature to extend aid for the con- 
struction and maintenance in whole or in part of any county highway. In 
City of Los Angeles v. Riley, 6 Cal. 2d 621, the court upheld appropria- 
tion of a portion of the motor vehicle license tax imposed by the State 

for use by cities for law enforcement and the regulation and control and 
fire protection of highway traffic on the ground that such activities were 
for State purposes. In City of Los Angeles v. Post War etc. Board, 26 
Cal. 2d 101, the court upheld State appropriations for local construction 
projects on the ground that a State purpose was served thereby, namely: 
combating postwar unemployment, 


An appropriation by the State for a State purpose, therefore, does 
not violate the provisions of the California Constitution since it is 
neither a gift of public money within the meaning of article IX, sections 
22 and 41, nor is it a tax imposed for a local purpose within the prohibi- 
tion of article XI section 12. 


Applying these principles to the facts here involved, it seems ap- 
parent that the development of rapid transit is a State-wide purpose 
within the meaning of the cases discussed above. Certainly, the de- 
velopment of rapid transit in the Bay Area is important to the interests 
of the whole State in the same manner as the development and repair of 
highways within a county is of State-wide concern (Bacon Service Corp- 
oration v.Huss. 199 Cal. 21; Golden Gate Bridge etc. District v. Felt, 
214 Cal. 308, 321). The cases discussed above establish the validity 
of a State-wide scheme for the subvention of activities of a district 
which promote a State purpose. If the subvention of rapid transit dis- 
tricts is carried out under a State-wide scheme for the subvention of 
such districts, it is our opinion that its validity would be upheld. An 
appropriation for such purpose could be made either from general funds 
or from a State tax specifically imposed for this purpose. 


2({d). Can the State apply bridge toll revenues to rapid tran- 
sit purposes? 


Our answer to this question is also in the affirmative, subject to 
the constitutional and statutory restrictions on the impairment of the 
obligation of the bondholder's contracts, and in the case of the San 
Francisco-Oakland Bay Bridge, the restrictions imposed by federal and 
state statutory provisions with respect to the use of tolls from that 
bridge. 
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It does not appear that the revenues arising from tolls collected 
on any toll bridge in this State could be used for rapid transit purposes 
so long as the toll bridge has any outstanding bonded indebtedness. Any 
diversion of toll revenues of bridges constructed under the California 
Toll Bridge Authority Act to rapid transit districts would, under such 
circumstances, be violative of section 30236 of the Streets and High- 
ways Code, which provides as follows: 


"The bond redemption and interest payments constitute 
a first direct and exclusive charge and lien on all tolls and 
other revenues, and interest thereon, and sinking funds 
created therefrom received from the use and operation of 
the particular toll bridge or other highway crossing. Such 
tolls and revenues together with the interest earned thereon 
constitute a trust fund for the security and payment of the 
bonds and shall not be used or pledged for any other purpose 
as long as any such bonds are outstanding and unpaid.'"'! 


Moreover, section 27300 of the Streets and Highways Code con- 
tains similar restrictions on the use of tolls collected under the Bridge 
and Highway District Act (Sts. & Hy. Code secs. 27000, et seq.). In 
addition, any use of toll revenues which was violative of the contractual 
rights of the bondholders would also be prohibited by the "impairment 
of contracts clause'' of the United States Constitution (art. I, sec. 10). 


On the other hand, in the event that there are no outstanding bonds 
secured by the revenue from a particular bridge, and the revenues of 
the toll bridge are not committed to secure other bonds or contractual 
obligations, it is our conclusion, in the absence of specific statutory 
provisions to the contrary, that such toll revenues could be used for 
rapid transit purposes. 


With respect to the use of tolls from the San Francisco-Oakland 
Bay Bridge, however, it is also necessary to consider the restrictions 
on the amount and use of bridge tolls which is imposed by the federal 
permissive statute by which Congress consented to the construction of 
that bridge and the crossing of the federal reservation on Goat Island. 
This federal statute titled ''An Act Granting the consent of Congress to 
the State of California to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge 
across the Bay of San Francisco from the Rincon Hill district in San 
Francisco by way of Goat Island to Oakland'' was passed in 1931 (46 
Stats. 1192) and was amended in 1953 (67 Stats. 202). This statute 
provides that the tolls from the San Francisco-Oakland Bay Bridge 
must be used either for the operation, maintenance and repair of the 
present bridge, and the retixement of its indebtedness, or Ior‘the 
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construction, operation, maintenance and financing of not to exceed two 
additional highway crossings across the San Francisco Bay. Unless 
this federal statute is amended, tolls from the San Francisco-Oakland 
Bay Bridge would not be available for use by the rapid transit system. 


In addition, it is to be noted that the tolls from the San Francisco- 
Oakland Bay Bridge are to be committed as security for bonds for the 
so-called "Southern Crossing" of the San Francisco Bay (Sts. & Hy. 
Code secs. 30605, 30608 and 30656). Even though no bonds for the 
"Southern Crossing" are outstanding, it would appear necessary to 
amend the statutory provisions referred to above before revenues from 
tolls collected on the San Francisco-Oakland Bay Bridge may be applied 
for rapid transit. 


2 (e). Can the transfer of title to the San Francisco Bay 
Bridge be made to the transit district by means of 
the district statute ? 


Our answer to this question is in the affirmative, with the qualifi- 
cation that the concept of ''transfer of title'' when applied to property 
such as the San Francisco-Oakland Bay Bridge from one public agency 
to another really involves only a transfer of management. 


It is our view that a ''transfer of title'' to a bridge could be made 
to the rapid transit district by means of the district statute so long as 
such transfer did not impair the security for any outstanding bonded 
indebtedness pledged to be paid out of toll revenues of such bridge. It 
is our understanding that at the present time all of the bonds of the San 
Francisco-Oakland Bay Bridge have been retired. Under such circum- 
stances, it would not appear that prohibitions against impairment of 
contracts would be an impediment to the transfer of the San Francisco- 
Oakland Bay Bridge to the rapid transit district. 


It is our opinion, moreover, that a ''transfer of title'' to the rapid 
transit district would merely constitute a change in the management of 
the bridge. In 5 Ops. Cal. Atty. Gen. 158, there is a detailed discus- 
sion of the nature of the respective interests of the Golden Gate Bridge 
District and of the State of California in the Golden Gate Bridge. It is 
there pointed out that it is established by decisions of the California 
Supreme Court that a district of this kind has no proprietary interest in 
its physical properties as against the State. It is our view that in like 
manner a transfer to the rapid transit district of the title to the San 
Francisco-Oakland Bay Bridge would not create any proprietary interest 
in the district in the physical properties of the bridge as against the State 
of California. Such a transfer would, of course, permit a change in the 
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management of the affairs of the bridge to coordinate its operations with 
the other functions performed by the rapid transit district. 


3 (a). To what extent are the amounts and terms of bonds and 
of taxes to service bonds of the district limited by exist- 
ing law or city or county charter provisions ? 


Answering this question, there are no current limitations on the 
amount and terms of bonds which might be issued by a rapid transit 
district or the amount of taxes to service such bonds, other than those 
limitations provided in the Special Assessment Investigation, Limita- 
tion and Majority Protest Act of 1931. 


We have contacted the nine counties mentioned in the San Francisco 
Bay Area Metropolitan Rapid Transit District Act (Calif. Stats. 1949,. 
ch, 1239) and have been advised by those who answered that their re- 
spective charter provisions would not conflict with district-type legisla- 
tion authorizing the issuance of bonds and the imposition of taxes to 
maintain and operate the facilities of the district and to meet bond re- 
quirements. The constitutional debt limit (Calif. Const., article XVI, 
sec.1) does not apply to public utility districts created pursuant to 
State law (cf. ,» Pattison v. Board of Supervisors, 13 Galy 175,.133-167, 
California Toll Bridge Authority v. Wentworth, 212 Cal. 298, 308; 20 
Ops. Cal. Atty. Gen. 95). Other than noted hereinbelow, there does 
not appear to be any existing State law which would limit the amount and 
terms of the bonds which might be issued by a rapid transit district or 
the amount of taxes to service such bonds. Of course, certain limita- 
tions might be included in the statute authorizing the formation of the 
district, In ZO Ops. Gal. Atty. Gen.95, this office concluded that while 
a county water district may lawfully incur a debt which is not subject to 
constitutional debt limit (Calif. Const., art. XVI, sec.l), nevertheless 
it is probable that the Special Assessment Investigation, Limitation and 
Majority Protest Act of 1931 (Sts. & Hy. Code secs. 2800-3012) would 
apply. The debt limitations under that statute are set forth in sections 
2900-2905 of the Streets and Highways Code. The aforementioned 
opinion (20 Ops, Gal. Atty. Gen, 95) is applicable herey However the 
statute authorizing the creation of a rapid transit district could provide 
for the exclusion of the district from the operation of the Special Assess- 
ment Investigation, Limitation and Majority Protest Act of 1931. 


3 (b). Can the financial burdens of the transit system be allo- 
cated to cities or counties within the district on a differen- 
tial basis specified in the district statute, without sepa- 
rate vote of the communities affected? 


This question is answered in the affirmative. 
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The Legislature, in establishing a special district, may provide 
for an allocation of costs among the political subdivisions comprising 
the district in a manner producing differing tax rates in these political 
subdivisions if the allocation is reasonable, An example of allocation 
of tax burdens on a differential basis is found in section 24370. 1 of the 
Health and Safety Code relating to the Bay Area Air Pollution Control 
District. Section 24370.1 provides as follows: 


"Before the fifteenth day of June of each year the board 
shall estimate and determine the amount of money required 
by the district for purposes of the district during the ensuing 
fiscal year and shall apportion this amount to the counties in- 
cluded within the district, one-half according to the relative 
value of the real estate of each county within the district as 
determined by the board and one-half in the proportion that 
the population ofeach county bears to the total population of 
the district. For the purposes of this section the board shall 
base its determination of the population of the several counties 
on the latest official information available to it. The total 
amount of money required by the district for district purposes 
during any one fiscal year shall not exceed one cent ($0.01) on 
each one hundred dollars ($100) of the assessed valuation of 
all the property included within the district." 


It is provided in section 24350. 2 of the Health and Safety Goode. 
that the Bay Area Air Pollution District is to transact business and 
exercise its powers and functions in the counties of Alameda, Contra 
Costa, Marin, San Francisco, San Mateo and Santa Clara on the effec- 
tive date of the enactment of the Bay Area Air Pollution Law without 
any vote or resolution by such counties on the matter. There is also 
a provision for the exercise of the functions of the district in one or 
more additional counties designated in the statute upon the filing of a 
petition by ten per cent of the qualified electors of the county which is 
acted upon favorably by the board of supervisors of the county (Health 
& Saf. Code secs. 24350.3 et seq.) 


Moreover, the allocation of the tax burden of a Joint Highway Dis- 
trict between Alameda County and Contra Costa County on the basis of 
the payment by Alameda County of 90% of the costs and the payment by 
Contra Costa County of 10% of the costs was upheld in Joint Highway 
Districh Now l4a~w., Hinman, 220°Cal.7 578.) In the Hinman’ cases it was 
contended that the allocation of costs between the two counties was 
violative of constitutional provisions because the levy was not spread 
over the entire district at a uniform rate. The court recognized that 
the tax rate would not be the same in each county. After reviewing the 
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decision of the United States Supreme Court in Foster v. Pryor, 189 


U. S. 325, and decisions in other jurisdictions, the court held as 
follows: 


"We are of the view that the Joint Highway District Act 
does not violate the due process provision of the federal Con- 
stitution in providing for the organization of the District and 
the method of levying and collecting the tax. The legislature 
had full power over the subject matter of the formation of the 
District. It delegated this power to the boards of supervisors 
of the respective counties comprising the District. The con- 
struction of the proposed highway is a matter in which the 
whole community has an interest, and is a typical public pur- 
pose for which property may be taxed by the state. Questions 
relating to spreading the tax are matters which rest in the dis- 
cretion of the state, and are not controlled by either the due 
process or the equal protection clause of the fourteenth amend- 
ment, (Memphis etc. Ry. Co. vy. Pace; 282 U.S. 24) bl 
Sup. Ct. LUS, (oul desl hei cela Rel 09 Olmeaele temas 
can at any time be shown to be palpably arbitrary, thereby 
amounting to a clear abuse of power, it will fall under the con- 
demnation of the due process clause. Where the difference 
between the different portions of territory is plain and palp- 
able, the right of the legislature to recognize that difference 
and to provide for a difference in taxation cannot be denied 
without imposing restraints upon the constitutional power 
of the legislature, which cannot in reason be justified. 

Whether there is such a difference would generally be for the 
legislature to determine, although it cannot be said that the 
courts could not, in any possible state of facts, review that 
determination, (Foster v. Pryor, supra, at p, 334.) 


It is apparent from the decision in Joint Highway District No. 13 
v. Hinman, supra, that the Legislature has considerable leeway in 
allocating costs among the various political subdivisions constituting 
the district, providing there is some reasonable basis for such differ- 
entiation in the tax rates. In like manner, a difference in the tax rate 
imposed by the rapid transit district in the cities or counties compos- 
ing the district would be upheld if it were not palpably arbitrary. 
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PRP aE Pea Ns len ele 


Table A 


CONSTRUCTION COST ESTIMATE--—OPTIMUM PLAN 
FIRST-STAGE SYSTEM 


Track and , Yards and Electri- Signals and Right-of Fees and Contin- Total 
BOUL Structure gy aad Shops fication Dispatch Way Charges gencies 


San Francisco Terminal $ 37,002,795 | $ 9,616,050 $ 1,703,400 | $ 865,900 |$ 3,466,300] $ 4,919,000 | $ 5,265,000] $ 62,838,445 


16 


Transbay Crossing 
Oakland Terminal 


Richmond—Decoto Route 
Seg. 1 Richmond to Alameda Co. Line 
2 Alameda Co. Line to OaklandT. 
3 Oakland T. to Decoto 
Subtotal 


Oakland—-Concord Route 
Oakland T. 
2 Tunnel 

3 Tunnel to Walnut Creek 
4 Walnut Cr. 
Subtotal 


Seg ase to Tunnel 


to Concord 


Peninsula Route 

ein al “Sigh ny 

2 County Line to Burlingame 

3 Burlingame to S.C. Co. 

47S.) COs 
Subtotal 


to County Line 
Line 


Line to Arastradero 


Yards and Shops 
Subtotal 
Rolling Stock 


First Stage Total 
Marin County Route 
Seg. 1 S.F.T. to G.G. Bridge 
2 G.G. Bridge 
3 G.G. Bridge to St. y. 
Yards and Shops 
Subtotal 


Rolling Stock 


Marin County Total 


Grand Total 


Source: 


55,949,850 


43,801,380 


9,086,540 
15,961,140 


24,570,900 


$49,618,580 


10,016,555 
17,626,500 
14,538,880 
5,382,400 
$47,564,335 


16,664,135 
12,165,865 
25,390,433 


2,773,473 


$56,993,906 


$290,930, 846 


21,498,900 
12,000,000 
28,844,500 


$ 62,343,400 


$353,274, 246 


12,237,200 


2,622,400 
6,233,975 
6,617,100 
$15,473,475 


1,523,025 


4,407,225 


1,793,675 


7,723,925 


2,480,150 
3,332,650 
8,331,050 


1,967,875 


$16,111,725 


$61,162,375 


6,850,000 


6,800,000 


$13,650,000 


$74,812,375 


$18,072,000 
$18,072,000 


$18,072,000 


2,013,600 


$ 2,013,600 


$20,085,600 


Parsons, Brinckerhoff, Hall and MacDonald--Engineers——New York. 


2,052,500 


3,176,500 


3,625,750 
4,886,500 
10,808 , 800 
$19,321,050 


1,822,650 

774,100 
4,284,800 
3,702,000 


$10,583,550 


3,782,700 
6,869,300 
8,539,550 
2,816,650 
$22,008 , 200 


$58 , 845, 200 


2,500,000 
1,040,000 
9,250,000 


$12,790,000 


$71,635,200 


861,590 


1,945,900 


1,128,970 
2,041,500 


4,260,700 


7,431,170 


583,020 
668 , 800 
2,036,100 
1,591,400 

$ 4,879,320 


1,249,100 
3,032,100 
3,278,500 
1,281,600 
$ 8,841,300 


$24,825,090 


1,125,000 
411,000 
3,740,000 


$5,276,000 


2,060,000 


2,537,000 


3,520,200 
8,728,500 


9,327,900 


$21,576,600 


879 ,000 
616,900 
699 ,000 
347,300 


$ 2,542,200 


5,490,300 
2,867,500 
1,459,700 
$10,991,000 


479,700 


$43,652,800 


2,080,000 
5,481,000 


50,000 


$7,611,000 


$30,101,090 |$51,263,800 


5,886,000 


6,116,000 


1,646,400 
2,913,000 
4,626,000 
$ 9,185,400 


1,395,000 
1,906,900 
2,526,700 
1,246,900 
$ 7,075,500 


2,418,000 
2,540,000 
4,554,000 


1,807,000 


$45,384,900 


3,197,000 
1,345,000 
4,863,000 


201,000 


$9,606,000 


$54,990,900 


6,092,000 


6,370,000 


1,998,400 
3,786,000 
5,559 ,000 
$11,343,400 


1,482,000 
1,968,600 
2,596,600 
1,281,700 
$ 7,328,900 


2,967,000 
2,826,700 
4,699,900 
$11,494,900 


1,855,000 


$49,749, 200 


3,405,000 
1,345,000 
5,412,000 


206 ,000 


$10,368,000 


$60,117,200 


72,901,850 


76,183,980 


23,628 ,660 
44,550,615 
65,770,400 
$133,949 ,675 


17,701,250 
23,561,800 
31,089,305 
15,345,375 


$ 87,697,730 


35,051,385 
33,634,115 
56,253,133 


11,898,398 


$136 ,837,031 


22,213,700 
$592 ,622,411 
89,360,600 


$681 ,983,011 


40,655,900 
16,141,000 
64,390,500 


2,470,600 


$123 ,658 ,000 


12,843,100 


$ 136,501,100 


$818 ,484,111 
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Source: 


San Francisco Terminal 
Transbay Crossing 
Oakland Terminal 


Richmond—Decoto Route 
Seg. 1 Richmond to Alameda Co. 
2 Alameda Co. 
3 Oakland T. 
Subtotal 


to Decoto 


Oakland-Concord Route 
Seg. Oakland T. 
Tunnel 
Tunnel to Walnut Creek 
Walnut Cr. 
Subtotal 


to Tunnel 


to Concord 


Peninsula Route 
Seg. 1 S.F.T. to County Line 
2 County Line to Burlingame 
3 Burlingame to S.C. Co. Line 
4 S.C. Co. 
Subtotal 


Line to Arastradero 


Yards and Shops 
Subtotal 
Rolling Stock 


First Stage Total 


Marin County Route 


Seg. 1 S.F.T. to G.G. Bridge 
2 G.G. Bridge 
3 G.G. Bridge to St. Vv. 
Yards and Shops 
Subtotal 
Rolling Stock 


Marin County Total 


Grand Total 


Parsons, Brinckerhoff, Hall 


Line to Oakland T. 


CONSTRUCTION COST ESTIMATE--MINIMUM PLAN 


Track and 
Structure 


$ 10,467,360 


1,230,000 


20,442,660 


9,086,540 


16,007,280 
23,814,440 


$ 48,908,260 


10,016,535 
17,626,500 
14,538,880 

5,382,400 
47,564,315 


16,536,825 
12,165,865 
25,390,433 

2,773,473 


$ 56,866,596 


$185 ,479 ,191 


21,498,900 
12,000,000 
28,844,500 


Table B 


FIRST-STAGE SYSTEM 


Stations 


$ 5,164,150 


6,010,275 


2,622,400 
6,233,975 
6,619 ,425 


$15,475,800 


1,523,025 


4,407,225 
1,793,675 


$ 7,723,925 


2,480,150 
3,332,650 
8,331,050 
1,967,875 


$16,111,725 


$50,485,875 


5,836,700 


6,800,000 


$62,343,400] $12,636,700 


Yards and 
Shops 


$18,072,000 


$18,072,000 


$18,072,000 


2,013,600 


—_— 


$2,013,600 


Electri- 
fication 


$ 1,972,650 


2,470,150 


3,743,400 


3,625,750 


4,127,380 
10,883,800 


"$18,636,930 


1,822,650 
774,100 
4,284,800 
3,702,000 
$10,583,550 


3,782,700 
6,869 , 300 
8,539,550 
2,816,650 
$22,008,200 


$59,414,880 


2,500,000 
1,040,000 
9,250,000 


es 


$12,790,000 


Signals and 
Dispatch 


$ 863,400 


1,004,300 


3,323,100 


1,128,970 


1,913,500 
3,814,620 


6,857,090 


583,020 
668 , 200 
2,036,100 
1,591,400 

$ 4,878,720 


1,249,100 
3,032,100 
3,278,500 
1,281,600 


$ 8,841,300 


$25,767,910 


1,125,000 
411,000 
3,740,000 


$5,276,000 


$247 ,822,591 | $63,122,575 | $20,085,600 | $72,204,880 | $31,043,910 


and MacDonald—-Engineers-—-New York. 


Right-of 
Way 


$ 4,607,300 


13,545,700 


3,520,200 
8,251,800 
8,190,900 
$19,962,900 


379,000 
616,900 
699 ,000 
347 ,300 
$ 2,042,200 


5,490,300 
2,867,500 
1,459,700 


1,173,500 


$10,991,000 


$51,149,100 


2,080,000 


5,481,000 


50,000 


$7,611,000 


$58,760,100 


Fees and 
Charges 


Contin= 
gencies 


$ 1,847,000 | $ 2,308,000 | $ 27,229,860 


470 ,000 


3,352,000 


1,646,400 
2,828,200 
4,513,200 
8,987,800 


1,395,000 
1,907,000 
2,526,700 
1,246,900 
7,075,600 


2,405,000 
2,540,000 
4,554,000 

884 ,000 


$10,383,000 


1,807,000 


$33,922,400 


3,096,000 
1,345,000 
4,863,000 

201,000 


—— 


$9 ,505 ,000 


$43,427,400 


470,000 


4,706,000 


1,998,400 


3,653,900 
5,332,300 


$10,984,100 


1,432,000 
1,969,000 
2,596,600 
1,281,700 
7,279,300 


2,954,000 
2,826,700 
4,699 ,900 
1,001,300 


$11,481,900 


1,807,000 


$39 ,036 ,300 


3,304,000 
1,345,000 
5,412,000 


206 ,000 


$10,267,000 


$49 ,303,300 


5,644,450 


55,123,135 


23,628 ,660 


43,015,535 
63,168,385 


$129 ,812,880 


17,151,230 
23,561,700 
31,089,305 
15,345,375 


$ 87,147,610 


34,898,075 
33,634,115 
56,253 ,133 
11,898,398 


$136 ,683,721 


21,686 ,000 


$463 ,327,656 
89,360,600 


$552,688 , 256 


39,440,600 
16,141,000 
64,390,500 


2,470,600 
$122,442,700 
12,843,100 


oe 


$135 ,285,800 


$687 ,974,056 
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IDENTIFICATION 


Name of Organi- 
zation 


Title and Date 
of Legisla- 
tion 


Principal 
Operating 
Units 


Minimum Par- 
ticipation 


Legal Status 


Principal 
Activity 


Type of 
Transit 


Los Angeles 


hablese 


MAJOR FEATURES OF AUTHORITY-TYPE RAPID TRANSIT ORGANIZATIONS 


Boston 


FOR METROPOLITAN AREAS 


Chicago 


L. A. Metropolitan 
Transit Authority 


Assembly Bill No. 
SIO ik 


San Fernando Valley 
and strip 4 miles 
each side of L. A. 
River main channel 
to Long Beach 


Must include at 
least two munic- 
ipalities or un- 


incorporated areas 


A public corpora- 
tion considered in 
all respects a pub- 
Iie tubs Lartiy: 


An interurban rapid 
transit system 
carrying passengers, 
mail, and hand bag- 
gage 


Suspended overhead 
monorail 


l/ This is a proposed authority set forth by the Tr 
Assembly as House Bill No. 


LSI 


Metropolitan Transit 


Authority 


Acts of 1947 (Chap. 
544) as amended 


Boston and 13 other 
cities 


Not limited 


Body politic and 
corporate 


Transit; but also em-— 
powered to establish 


off-street parking 


Chicago Transit Auth- 
ority 


Metropolitan Transit 
Authority Act, 1945 


Chicago and most of 
Cook County (85 munic- 
ipalities) 


One or more cities 
with aggregate popu- 
lation of at least 
100,000 


Municipal corporation 


Acquire, construct, 
and operate a trans- 
portation system 


Not limited 


ansit Authority Advisory Committee as of November OF 


Pittsburghl/ 


Transportation Authority 
of County 


Second Class County Trans- 
portation Authority Act 


Single county but may 
extend into adjoining 
counties under certain 
conditions. Service area 
to be determined by the 


Authority 


Single county 


Body politic and corporate 


Provide an integrated 
transportation system; may 
provide parking facilities 
in connection with its 
operations 


Not limited 


Delaware River Port 


Delaware River Port Authority of 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey 


Port Authority Compact, New 

WO oils 
concurrence of U. S. Congress, 
JUL Va LODZ 


Jersey and Pennsylvania, 


For rapid transit operations be- 
tween Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey; all or part of 7 counties 


A bi-state public corporation 


Construct and operate bridges and 
associated railroads, port facili- 
ties, and rapid transit facilities 


Rapid transit only is specified 


1954 and considered by the Pennsylvania General 
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GOVERNING BODY 


Title 


Number of 
Members 


Method of 
Choice 


Ultimate Terms 
and Arrange- 
ment Thereof 


Member Quali- 
fication 


Remuneration 


Removal 


Quorum for 
Trans- 
acting 
Business 


Los Angeles 


Authority 


By Governor 


4 years; 3 commen- 

cing within 60 days, 
4 commencing 2 years 
later, and so forth 


Residents and voters 
in County 


Expenses and $20 per 
meeting; maximum of 
$100 per month 


Majority 


Boston 


Board of Public 
Trustees 


3 (originally 5) 


By Governor, with ad- 
vice and consent of 
the Council 


6 years (originally 
10 years); staggered 
at 2 year intervals 


Not more than 2 from 
same political party 


$6,000 for Trustees; 
$7,500 for Chairman 


Like "Method of 
Choice" 


Majority (2) for 
meetings and for 
action 


Table C (Continued) 


Chicago 


Chicago Transit Board 


3 by Governor, with 
consent of Senate and 
approved by Mayor; 4 
by Mayor, with consent 
of City Council 


7 years, staggered 


Residents of metropoli- 
tan area, to be "of 
recognized business 
ability" (one of Gov- 
ernor's appointees 
living outside Chicago) 


$15,000 (for initial 
Board) plus actual 
expenses 


Like "Method of 
Choice," in case of 
incompetency, mal- 
feasance, or neglect 
of duty 


4 members for meetings 
and for action; 5 mem- 
bers to authorize ex- 
penditures for operat- 
ing and maintenance in 
excess of budget or 
emergency purchases in 
excess of $2,500. 


Pittsburgh 


Board 


Appointed by County Com- 


missioners 


5 years, staggered after 


first election 


Residents and United 
States citizens 


No remuneration, but 
reimbursement of 
expenses 


At will of appointing 
power 


3 members 


Delaware River Port 


Port Commission 


16 


8 by Governor of New Jersey 
with consent of Senate; 6 by 
Governor of Pennsylvania; 2 
ex-officio (Pennsylvania 
Auditor General and Treasurer) 


5 years for appointed members, 
term of office, for Pennsylvania 
ex-officio members 


Resident voters 


Expenses only 


In Pennsylvania at will of 
appointing power 


Majority of members from each 
state 
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Table C (Continued) 


Los Angeles Boston Chicago Pittsburgh Delaware River Port 
GOVERNING BODY 
(Continued) 
Officers Chosen 
by Governing 
Body: 
Chairman Chosen by Authority Member appointed by To be full time with Yes Yes (member) 
from its membership Governor larger salary than other 
members ($35,000) and a 
3-year term 
Vice- -- One or more Vice- -- Yes Provided (member) 
Chairman Presidents, not nec- 
essarily members 
Secretary May be member of —— Need not be member, Need not be member of Need not be member but is part 
Authority but is a full-time Board of full-time staff 
officer 
Treasurer Full time; not a Not necessarily a Need not be a member Need not be member of Need not be a member 
member of member Board 
Authority 
Other Chosen by Authority Clerk (may be com- =e -- oe 
bined with Treasurer) 
Meetings -- == At least monthly At least monthly Monthly 
Special -- == Veto, requiring 5- -- -- 
Powers of member vote to 
Chairman override 


MANAGEMENT AND 
OTHER OFFICERS 


Chee ER OCHLAve AE SUL SS Gene ral Manager General Manager (may General Manager Executive Director 


be chosen by Board) 
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MANAGEMENT AND 
OTHER OFFICERS 
(Continued) 


Qualifica- 
tions 


Salary or 
Other Re- 
muneration 


Counsel and His 
Salary 


Chief Engineer 


Auditor or 
Comptroller 


Consultants or 
Others 


Other Officers 


Los Angeles 


Recognized ability 


and experience 


Not fixed in Act 


General Attorney 


Provided 


Not provided 


Authority may em- 
ploy fiscal agent 
or adviser to 
assist in sale 
and distribution 
of bonds 


1/ These salaries not provided in Act. 


Table C (Continued) 


Boston 


$27 , 500 


General Counsel 
($20,000) 


Treasurer-Comptroller 
($20, 000) 


General Attorney 
($20,000) handles 
damages, etc. 


Chicago 


Recognized ability and 


experience in operation 


of transportation sys- 
tems 


$32, 5002/ 


General Attorney 
($18, 000)2/ 


Provided ($18,000)2/ 


Board shall provide 
for appointment 


Pittsburgh 


Recognized experience and 
ability in transportation 


Attorneys 


Engineers, consultants, 
ERG) 


Appointed by Board, which 


also determines duties 
and salaries 


Delaware River Port 


$25,000 


One may be hired for each state 
($17,500 each) 


Provided ($13,000) 


Chief Accountant ($8,800) 


At discretion of Authority 
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Table C (Continued) 


Los Angeles Boston Chicago meee eos bure he Delaware River Port 
POWERS AND 
DUTIES 
Life of Organi- Perpetual -- -- Perpetual Perpetual 
zation 
Overriding None, except as Subject to substantial on = Governors must consent to acqui- 
Control noted below control by Department sition of any rapid transit 
Of Publ cwUital eres, facility 
as for borrowing 
Fare Policy Must be fixed to == To provide for usual Reasonable rates for the Fixed by Commission to meet ex- 
give revenue equal expenses and fixed purpose of providing suf- penses, including interest and 
to annual operating charges, plus any ficient revenues at all sinking fund charges, except 
and maintenance compensation required times that transit may be submarginal, 
expenses, including to be paid to a munic- subject to operation from pooled 
bond service ipality corporate surplus 
Control of Rates Public Utilities By trustees, subject By Board By Authority By Commission 
or Fares Commission reviews to approval of Depart- 
rates or rentals as ment of Public 
well as convenants Utilities 
regarding rates 
Control of Presumably by Public Character and extent By Board By Authority By Commission 
Service Utilities Commission determined by Trus- 
tees to meet cost of 
service, less inter- 
est charges on bonds 
and notes, and most 
payments of principal 
(otherwise subject to 
Department of Public 
Utali ties as are 
other street railway 
companies) 
Change in Area May not be made while Admission of additional -- 


Service area may be -- 
bonds are outstanding towns based on vote expanded 


and subsequent legis- 
lation 
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POWERS AND 
DUTIES 
(Continued) 


Other Restraints 


Power to 
Acquire 
Existing 
Systems 


Lease of 
Facilities 


Eminent Domain 


Power to Make 
Studies 


Los Angeles 


Subject to regula- 
tions, restrictions, 
and restraints of a 
privately owned and 
operated public 


Uta karGy: 


Subject to authori- 
zation by Public 
Utilities Commission 


Subject to authoriza- 
tion by Public Utili- 
ties Commission 


Within the County, 
subject to consent 
of public agency or 
private utility 
whose property is 
involved 


Actual study made by 
Coverdale and Col- 
pitts, Gibbs and 
Hill, and Ruscardon 
Engineers 


Boston 


Advisory Board reviews 
fares and service (but 
without authority), 
approving bond issues 
and presumably approv- 
ing appointment of 
officers 


Provided under special 
conditions 


Per Chapter 79 of 
General Laws, but with 
respect to other lines 
this power is limited 
by procedures of Sect. 
10 A-C 


Obligation to report to 
General Court on pro- 
posed extensions and 
requirements 


Table C (Continued) 


Chicago 


Specifically provided, 
local bus operations 
excluded unless rights 
secured from munic- 
ipality 


May lease municipally 
owned facilities; 
municipalities by spe- 
cial provision can 
lease from the 
Authority 


Does not include acqui- 
sition of utility oper- 
ating facilities beyond 
metropolitan area 


Board may do so and may 
hold hearings 


Pittsburgh 


Appeal to Court of Common 
Pleas on fares 


By purchase or condemna- 
tion 


Provided 


Provided 


Initial studies fi- 
nanced by counties of 
second class 


Delaware River Port 


None 


Provided, subject to prohibition 
against competition with existing 
private enterprise 


Provided 


Covered within port district, by 
special article on condemnation 
proceedings; requires consent of 


state when municipality involved 


Provided 
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Los Angeles Boston 

POWERS AND 

DUTIES 
(Continued) 

Tax Status Exempt Exempt from state 
taxes, assessments, 
licenses, etc., except 
vehicle taxes and li- 
cense fees and fuel 
taxes 

Payment in Lieu Pays to appropriate -- 

of Taxes public corporations 
amounts equivalent 
to taxes it would 
pay as privately 
owned utility; 
valuation by State 
Board of Equaliza- 
tion 
Disposal of For rights, inter- Trustees so empowered 
Property ests, or other 


property not re- 
quired; subject to 
Public Utilities 
Commission approval 


Payment of -=- -- 
Costs of 
Utility Re- 
moval or 
Relocation 


Contracting Subject to Public -- 
for Services Utilities Commis- 
sion regulations 


Table C (Continued) 


Chicago 


Exempt in all respects 
from state taxation per 
Revenue Act of 1939 (as 
municipal corporation)1/ 


Payments include: 3 
percent of gross reven- 
ues, to the extent 
earned, after prior 
charges; this is for use 
of streets and goes into 
City Transit Fund (li- 
cense fees paid are a 
credit) 


Power available 


By agreement between 
Authority and other 
party 


Provides for joint use 
of facilities 


Pittsburgh 


Exempt from state taxation, 
local taxes, bridge tolls 
or other fees 


Power available 


Granted 


Delaware River Port 


Free from taxes, or assessments 


Provided at option of Port 


Commission 


Commission so empowered 


Under jurisdiction of respective 
state Public Utilities Commissions 


Use of property by others pos- 
Sible under contract or franchise; 
see covenant under MISCELLANEOUS 


1/ However, CTA pays fuel tax (state) and revenue tax on power (3 percent to state and 4 percent to city), also license fees to city. 


OOT 


POWERS AND 
DUTIES 
(Continued) 


Purchasing 
Policy 


Special Rela- 
tionship to 
Municipali- 
ties 


ISSUANCE OF 
BONDS 


Principal Amount 


Maximum Inter- 


est 


Maximum Life 


Type of 
Maturity 


Security 


Los Angeles 


Not limited 


6 percent 


50 years 


Serial or term 


Specifically not 
an obligation of 
City, COuncy, Or 
state 


Table C (Continued) 


Boston 


None except relating 
to takeover of city 
built facilities 


As authorized by 
legislation 


For issues mentioned 
below, interest is 
fixed with approval 
of Department of 
Public Utilities 


50 years for take- 
over bonds; 75 years 
for miscellaneous 
bonds 


Sinking fund or 
serial 


General obligation of 
District, with col- 
lection responsibility 
assumed by State 


Chicago 


Purchases of over 
$2,500 on a bid basis, 
except in emergency or 
special cases when 
authorized by vote of 
5S Board members 


City Ordinance grants 
50-year franchise to 
CTA, which agrees to 
proceed with list of 
improvements; also 
includes provisions 
relating to use of 
city-owned subway 
facilities; universal 
transfer prescribed 


Not limited 


5 percent per annum, 
payable semiannually 


40 years 


Not an indebtedness 
of the Authority, 
State, or of any 
other political en- 
tity; bonds are a 
claim against rev- 
enue, however 


Pittsburgh 


Purchases of over $1,000 on 
advertisement and bids to 
lowest responsible bidder 


Authority to have right to 
use streets and highways 
without consent of munic- 


ipalities except where 


rails or overhead construc- 


tion is involved 


Not limited 


6 percent per annum, 
payable semiannually 


40 years 


Bond holders rights 
stipulated in Act 


Delaware River Port 


All purchases over $1,000 must 
be approved by Authority, and 
generally on bid basis 


Apparently not limited, except 
as indicated below 


May not pledge credit of state 
or of any municipality 


I0T 


ISSUANCE OF 


BONDS 
(Continued) 


How Authorized 


Redemption or 
Prior Caldi 


How Sold 


Period During 
Which Inter- 
est is Pay- 
able Out of 
Proceeds 


Tax Status of 
Bonds 


Legal Status 


Los Angeles 


By Authority 


Not prior to fixed 
maturity date unless 
this right is ex- 
pressly stated 


Public sale, sealed 
proposals 


Construction period 
plus 2 years 


Exempt from taxation 
within state (ex- 
cept gift, inheri- 
tance, estate taxes) 


Action may be insti- 
tuted in Superior 
Court to determine 
right to issue bonds 
and their validity 


Table C (Continued) 


Boston 


By acts of legisla- 
ture; also subject to 


approval of Department 


of Public Utilities 
for future issues 


To Metropolitan Dis- 
apse, Webern sie: Chile 
rected to purchase 
them, by terms of 
Act of 1947; Auth- 
ority reimburses 
District for its 
costs of bond issue 
and sale 


Exempt from state 
taxes, when held by 
District 


Chicago 


By Board 


May be as provided in 


appropriate instruments 


By bid in public sale 


Exempt from federal in- 
come taxes (in opinion 


of Counsel) 


Pittsburgh 


By Board 


May be redeemable as de- 
termined by Board 


To highest bidder in public 
sale; sealed bids 


Exempt from state taxation 


Delaware River Port 


By Commission 


As provided in bond indentures 


To highest bidder in public 
sale; sealed bids 


Free from state and federal 
taxation 


cot 


ISSUANCE OF 
BONDS 
(Continued) 


Refunding of 
Bonds 


Rights of 
Bondholders 


Equipment 
Financing 


Investment 
Status 


OTHER FINAN- 
CIAL POWERS, 


REQUIREMENTS 


Budgetary Pro- 
cedure 


Los Angeles 


Subject to same pro- 


visions as initial 
issue 


Special section of 
Act 


Subject to investi- 
gation and certifi- 


cation by State Dis- 


trict Securities 
Commission which 
will determine 


eligibility as legal 


investments 


Boston 


Must be handled by 
DisGraece 


Equipment bonds and 
notes limited to 10 
million outstanding; 
life limited to life 
of equipment, but 

not more than 30 
years; matching ob- 
ligations of District 


Table C (Continued) 


Chicago 


At maturity under re- 
demption provisions, 
before maturity with 
consent of holders; 

by its franchise 
ordinance city may 
provide an underwriter 
for refunding at lower 
interest rate 


May be by equipment 
trust certificates, 
subject to limitation 
on amount issued 


Standard provision 


Budget provided, to be 
adopted prior to first 
day of fiscal year 


Pittsburgh 


With consent of holders 


By mandamus or other suit, 
action, or proceeding at 
law, or in equity 


By equipment trust 
certificates 


Negotiable investments 
under laws of Pennsylvania 


Delaware River Port 


As provided in bond indentures 


Standard provision 


Budget on annual basis for 
Port Development Department 
only 


cOT 


Table C (Continued) 


Los Angeles Boston_ Chicago 
OTHER FINAN- 
CIAL POWERS, 
REQUIREMENTS 
(Continued) 
Modernization -- No provisions; legis- Set up from renewal, 
Funds lation necessary equipment, or deprecia- 
tion funds; disbursed 
for extensions or 
betterments, as well as 
for purchase or redemp- 
tion of revenue bonds 
Depreciation == Not to include de- Provided for that de- 
Policy preciation or obso- preciation not offset 
lescence for rolling by expenditures for 
Stock. sing l9oA seu maintenance, repairs, ° 
aside $1.2 million. and replacements on 
(See 1954 Report, age-life basis but not 
Note B, on Statement less than 8 percent of 
of Income and Ex- revenue 
pense) 
Claims and -- $1.3 million for each Payments made to damage 
Damages year, 1953 and 1954 reserve fund, or Auth- 
ority may reinsure. 
Claims must be filed 
within one year of 
accident 
Other Borrowing Limited to obliga- Notes, in anticipation Not provided except in 
Provided tions payable out of bond money, shall general terms 
of revenues, in be purchased by Dis- 
form of bonds, trict; other notes of 
notes, debentures, Authority may be pur- 
interest-bearing chased by District and 
certificates, etc. matched by its notes; 


borrowing requires 
approval of Department 
of Public Utilities if 
for more than 1 year 


Pittsburgh 


Client action must be 
commenced within 2 years 
and statement of cause 
filed within 6 months, 
with Authority 


Any municipalities can make 
grants for defraying cost 


of operation 


Delaware River Port 


vOT 


OTHER FINAN- 
CIAL POWERS, 
REQUIREMENTS 
(Continued) 


Investment of 
Funds 


Use of City- 
Owned 
Facilities 


Special Charges 
Borne 


Initial Funds 


Fixing of 
Salaries 


Los Angeles Boston 


a These have been taken 
over and paid for sub- 
stantially by issuance 
of bonds 


a Rental of Cambridge 
Subway 


Appropriation by -- 
Board of Supervisors 


By Authority By Authority 


Table C (Continued) 


Chicago 


Permissible in own or 
other local municipal, 
state of Illinois or 
U. S. bonds 


Reimburse city for cost 
of transportation 
equipment in subway 
such as track, 
etc. (CTA 
operates, maintains, 
and repairs them); pay- 
ment to Park District 
for wear and tear of 
boulevards 


system, 
signals, 


a) Cost of snow- 
removal 

b) Payments to City of 
$5,000 per single 
mile of track aban- 
doned 

c) Cost of alterations 
to elevated struc- 
ture as required by 
street improvements 


By Board 


Pittsburgh Delaware River Port 


== Obligations of U. S. Government 
only, 
lution 


as provided in bond reso- 


Power granted with consent -- 
of local authority and as 
agreed with these 


-- Payments to states and to Phila- 
delphia on account of their con- 
tributions to cost of existing 
bridge. (Liquidated in 1931; no 
present payments to states or 
municipalities except for serv- 

etc.) 


ices--sewer, water, 


By grants from counties -- 
of second class 


By Board By Authority 


SOI 


Los Angeles 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Other Covenants -- 
in Legislation 


Personnel -- 
Policy 


Exclusive aS 
Franchise 


Attachment of Se 
Property 


Annual Report =e 


Extensions of ee 
System 


Boston 


To secure adequate, 
coordinated, inte- 
grated and efficient 
system, and improve- 
ment thereof 


City employees taken 
over continue under 

existing retirement 

system; protect jobs 
of workers of other 

carriers taken over 

by Authority 


Property of Authority 
not subject to attach- 
ment 


To be made to Governor, 
legislature; and Trus- 
tees of Metropolitan 
District 


Department of Public 
Utilities may assist 
in acquisition of 
rights-of-way, li- 
censes, ete. for 
approved extensions 
beyond existing 
municipalities; 
after public hearing 
plans are subject to 
approval by Depart- 
ment of Public 
Utilities 


Table C (Continued) 


The Board shall classi- 
fy and adopt rules for 
appointment; all em- 
ployees except execu- 
tive and administrative 
must be taken over from 
an acquired utility; the 
Board shall establish 

a sound retirement and 
pension system 


Where provided by popu- 
lar vote 


No lien on physical 
property may be created 
by trust agreement 


To be filed with Gover- 
nor, County Clerk of 
Cook County and clerk 
of any municipality 
adopting Act 


By Board anywhere with- 
in territory, but con- 
sent of municipalities 
is required for local 
services 


Full rights shall be 
granted to personnel em- 
ployed as a result of 
acquisition of existing 
system; existing insur- 
ance and retirement 
benefits shall be con- 


tinued 


Exclusive right to use 
streets for local service 
inside of service area 


Annual report shall be pre- 
pared by Board and filed at 
end of fiscal year with 
County Commissioners and 
municipalities and shall be 
published in two newspapers 


May extend service area by 
filing plan with Recorder 
of Deeds of the Public 
Utilities Commission 


Delaware River Port 


Stated as intent of two legis- 
latures to further the American 
system of free private enter- 
prise and to promote mutual 
benefit of people of Pennsyl- 
vania and New Jersey 


All employees members of Pennsyl- 
vania State Employees Retirement 
System (withholding) 


During life of outstanding bonds 
no other bridge to be allowed 
within 10 miles if built by 
anyone else 


Annual report to Governors and 
legislatures of Pennsylvania and 
New Jersey 


90T 


MISCELLANEOUS 


(Continued) 


Auditing 


Special 
Reserves 


Los Angeles 


Boston 


By State Auditor 


$2 million fund estab- 
lished from proceeds 
of initial bonds 


Table C (Continued) 


Chicago Pittsburgh 


-- Annual report and financial 
statement shall be certi- 
fied by an independent 
CaP sas 


Damage reserve fund to -- 
be created from charges 

to operating expenses 

and withdrawals from 

gross receipts; also 

such other special 

funds as may be found 

desirable by Board 


Delaware River Port 


By retained auditors 


LOT 


IDENTIFICATION 


Name of Organization 


Title and Date of 
Legislation 


Principal Operating 


Units 


Minimum Participation 


Legal Status 


Principal Activity 


GOVERNING BODY 
iacle 


Number of Members 


Table D 


MAJOR PROVISIONS OF DISTRICT-TYPE LEGISLATION IN CALIFORNIA 
PERTAINING TO TRANSPORTATION 


Joint Highway 
District Act 


Joint Highway District 
No. of the State 
of California 


Statutes of 1943, Chap. 284 


2 or more counties 


Improvement of public high- 
ways including requisition 
of rights-of-way, laying 
out, construction, improve- 
ment, and maintenance; 
tunnels also included 


Board of Directors 


1 per county (from members 
of Boards of Supervisors) 


Bridge and Highway 
District Act 


Bridge and Highway District 


Statutes of 1943, Chap. 286 


Golden Gate B. & H. District 


l or more contiguous counties 


Construct, maintain, improve and 
Operate bridges, abutments, rights- 
of-way, roads, tunnels, railroads, 
streetcar lines, interurban lines, 


telephone and telegraph lines, foot- 


paths, viaducts, tollgates, toll- 
houses, Subways, and other forms of 
property 


Board of Directors 


County of 75,000------------------ i 
County of 75,000-500, 000---------- 2 
County over 500,000 a number equal 
to number of directors for all 


counties in district of under 500,000 


population 


Transportation 
District Act 


Transportation District 


Statutes of 1939, Chap. 1109 


2 municipalities within 1 county 


A separate and independent political 


corporate entity 


Facilities necessary for providing 
transportation for persons and 


property, including off-street park- 


ing; concerns highways and freeways 
but does not mention transit 


Board of Directors 


1 per municipality 


Transit District Law 


Transit District 


Transit District Law, 
Chap. 1036, Statutes of 
1955 


Alameda and Contra 
Costa Counties 


Any city, together with 
unincorporated territory, 
or any two or more cities 
Public corporation 
Transportation of passen- 


gers and incidental 
baggage 


Board of Directors 


7 (1 from each of 5 wards, 
2 at large) 


GOVERNING BODY 
(Cont inued) 


Method of Choice 


Ultimate Term 


Arrangement of Terms 


Member Qualification 


Remuneration 


Removal 


Quorum for Transacting 


Business 


Voting Strength in Board 


Delegation of Powers 


Joint Highway 
District Act 


Appointed by Board of Super- 
visors for each county, one 
appointed by Director of 
Public Works 


Indefinite--governed by 
appointing power 


Dependent on appointment 


Member of County Board of 
Supervisors 


No compensation other than 
expenses incurred while 
performing their duties 


Majority 


Presumably 1 per member 


Table D (Continued) 


Bridge and Highway 
District Act 


Appointed by Board of Supervisors for 


each county 


4 years 


Staggered by designation that part of 
initial Board serve for 2 years only 


$25 per meeting, plus traveling ex- 
penses in performance of duties; no 
more than 4 meetings per month will 
be paid for 


For cause by the Board of Super- 
visors 


Majority 


Presumably 1 per member 


Transportation 
District Act 


Appointed by Chief Executive Officer 
of municipality, with consent of 
governing body 


Dependent on appointment 


No compensation 


By recall 


At least 50 percent of qualified 
votes represented 


1 per $200 million valuation of 
municipality, but voting must be 
as unit 


Only executive, administrative, and 
ministerial powers 


Transit District Law 


Elected by voters of each 
ward and by all together 


4 years 


Staggered at first elec- 
tion--3 by wards and 1 at 
large tor 4 years, re- 
maining 3 for 2 years 


Voters and residents of 
wards and district 


$20 for each meeting, no 
more than $100 per month; 
allowed travel and justi- 
fiable expense as author- 
ized by Board 


By recall of voters 
according to usual pro- 
cedure and for usual 
grounds 


3/5 for ordinances, reso- 
lutions, or motions 


1 per member 


Implied (specific for 
General Manager) 


GOVERNING BODY 
(Cont inued ) 


Additional Members of 
Board 


Effective Date of 
Actions 


Limiting Influence of 
Large City 


Officers Chosen from 
Governing Body, by 
Board: 

Chairman 
Vice-Chairman 
Secretary 
Treasurer 


Attorney 


Accountant 


MANAGEMENT 


Chief Executive 


Qualifications 


Joint Highway 
District Act 


If an even number of 
counties exists, an addi- 
tional member will be 
appointed by the board 


30 days after adoption 


President 


Vice-President 


Secretary 


See "Other Officers" 


See "Other Officers" 


See "Other Officers" 


District Engineer is 
presumably in charge 


Qualified Civil 
Engineer licensed by 
State 


Table D (Continued) 


Bridge and Highway 
District Act 


None 


Within 2 weeks 


President 


Secretary (not a member) 
See "Other Officers" 


See "Other Officers” 


See "Other Officers" 


General Manager (appointed by board) 


May not be a Director 


Transportation 
District Act Transit District Law 


30 days after adoption -- 


No municipality shall have majority 7S 


of votes 
For 2-year period President 
For 2-year period Vice-President 
== Secretary 
Not necessarily a member Treasurer 
aS Attorney 
= Accountant 
Probably to be provided in permanent General Manager 


organization 


Experience in the con- 
struction or management 
of transit facilities 


MANAGEMENT 
(Continued) 


Salary or Other 
Remuneration 


Other Officers and 
Their Appointment 


Counsel 


Chief Engineer 


Auditor or Comp- 
troller 


Consultants 


Others 


Office Location 


POWERS AND DUTIES 


Life of Organization 


Control of Rates 


Change in Area 


Joint Highway 


District Act 


Fixed by Board, no officer 


Table D (Continued) 


Bridge and Highway 
District Act 


Fixed by Board 


or any county shall receive 
compensation for services 
rendered to the district 


District Engineer 


Treasurer and Ass't 
Secretary (optional) 
others as needed 


As fixed by Board 


Employed and discharged by General 
Manager 


Attorney and subordinate officers 
not appointed by General Manager are 
appointed by Board 


Auditor 


or 


As fixed by Board 


Until projects for which as 
organized are completed 


or terminated 


Fixed by Board 


: : ” 
See section on "Annexation 


Transportation 
District Act 


Position may be created by Board 


To be fixed by Board 


Perpetual succession when voted as 
permanent organization 


Area unlimited 


Transit District Law 


Salary fixed by Board 


See Attorney, above 


See Accountant, above 


Perpetual succession 


Fixed by Board 


By annexation 


POWERS AND DUTIES 
(Continued) 


Eminent Domain 


Power to Acquire 
Existing System 


Power to Make Studies 


Cooperation with 
Other Organizations 


Tax Status 


Disposal of 
Property 


Access of Rights- 
of-Way 


Payment of Costs of 
Utility Removal or 
Relocation 


Joint Highway 
Districh Act 


Provided resolution is 
adopted describing lands or 
rights-of-way involved 


May acquire such facilities 
as necessary for the exer- 
cise of powers granted 


Board of Directors has power 


to make all preliminary 
Surveys as required 


Cooperates with state and 
federal governments 


Presumably exempt 


Board requests Board of 
Supervisors to condemn and 
acquire property or rights- 
of-way within counties 
involved 


Table D (Continued) 


Bridge and Highway 
District Act 


District has the right to condemn any 
property necessary for construction 
of bridges, approaches, or highways 


May acquire existing facilities of 
various types mentioned above 
opposite "Principal Activity" 


District may use funds coming from 
taxes for investigation purposes 


May cooperate with city, county, 
other district, or state in carrying 
out construction, repair, or reloca- 
tion 


Presumably exempt 


May dispose of any property 


Cities and counties shall cooperate 
with Board and grant rights-of-way 


District shall pay such expenses 


Transportation 
District Act 


Possible with powers and privileges 
of municipal corporation 


Chief purpose of initial district 


Particularly the state 


Possible 


District requirements are paid 
directly by member municipalities 


Transit District Law 


All rights, powers, and 
privileges of an in- 
corporated city shall 
proceed in name of 
adistrict 


By condemnation of 
private property for 
public use 


From time to time con- 
tract for or employ 
any professional serv- 
ice required 


May cooperate with other 
organizations and accept 
cooperation 


Presumably exempt 


The Board may dispose of 
Property according to its 
judgment 


May incur indebtedness 
for acquiring rights-of- 
way without specific 
approval 


POWERS AND DUTIES 
(Continued) 


Contract Procedures 


Contracting for 
Services 


ISSUANCE OF BONDS 
Type of Bond 


Principal Amount 


Maximum Interest 


Maximum Life 


Type of Maturity 


How Authorized 


Joint Highway 
District Act 


All construction contracts 


awarded to lowest bidder as 


decided by Board of 
Directors 


General obligation 


Not to exceed 10 percent 
of assessed valuation; in 
counties with valuation of 
$100 million or less, 3 
percent; when more than 
$100 million, 2 percent 


6 percent 


15 annual installments 


By election, requiring 
2/3 of votes 


Table D (Continued) 


Bridge and Highway 


District Act 


If expenditures exceed $2,000, dis- 


trict advertises for bids 


General obligation 


Not to exceed 15 percent of 
valuation 


6 percent 


Not exceeding 40 years 


Transportation 
District Act 


Fully prescribed 


assessed No provision; funds supplied directly 


by muncipalities 


By election, requiring 2/3 of votes -- 


Transit District Law 


Provided 


May lease or contract 
4 

for any operation by 

outside agency 


Total indebtedness not 
to exceed 20 percent of 
assessed value of all 
real and personal prop- 
erty in the district 


50 years 


Shall mature serially; 
payments shall begin in 
no more than 10 years 
and be completed in no 
more than 50 years 


By approval of 2/3 of 
voters at special or 
general election 


ISSUANCE OF BONDS 
(Continued) 


Redemption 


Prior Call 


How Sold 


Period During Which 
Interest is Payable 
Out of Proceeds 


Legal Status 


Priority of Bond 
Service Charges 


Refunding of Bonds 


TAXING POWER 


Limitation 


Joint Highway 
District Act 


Legal investments, provision 


for purchase by state and 


counties 


Not possible 


Table D (Continued) 


Bridge and Highway 
District Act 


Legal investments 


None specified 


By Board resolution, if favorably 
voted by 2/3 majority 


Limit of 10¢ per $100 to pay for 
investigations of project; no taxes 
shall be levied for carrying out new 
projects until completion of original 


‘ project for which district was formed 


Transportation 
District Act 


District does not tax directly but 
apportions costs of project to the 
member municipalities; amount is 

limited to 1¢ per $100 (unless by 


consent of the governing body of 
the municipality) and is paid 
immediately or in installments 


Transit District Law 


As determined by Board 


Par value plus premium 
not exceeding 5 percent 
of principal amount 


By sealed bids to 
highest bidder 


Period of acquisition, 
construction, ete. but 
not exceeding 5 years 


Legal investments 


By Board resolution with 
a 2/3 vote, interest rate 
not exceeding that of re- 
funded bonds, payment to 
begin not later than 1 
year and to be completed 
within 40 years 


Only to be used if, in 
opinion of Board, rev- 
enues will not be suf- 
ficient for any and all 
lawful purposes 


TAXING POWER 
(Cont inued ) 


Purpose of Taxing 


Taxing to Meet Bond 
Service 


Timing of Tax Levies 


Expense of Collecting-- 
Counties 


OTHER FINANCIAL POWERS, 
REQUIREMENTS 


Other Borrowing Provided 


Use of State Subventions 


contributions. 
funding bonds also provided 


payments 
share of project cost; such 


Joint Highway 
District Act 


A levy is made upon the 
counties in the district for 
payment of expenses of 
acquisitions of property or 
rights-of-way or projects 
undertaken by the district 


Same as other county taxes; 
1/5 amount of levy must be 
paid within 90 days 


Revenue bonds provided, 
secured by anticipated un- 
paid installments of county 


Special 


Counties may use allocation 
of state highway funds for 


funds may also be used for 
county contribution to con- 
tingent fund 


to district as their 


Table D (Continued) 


Bridge and Highway 
District Act 


Paying running, organization, and in- 
vestigation expenses of the district 
before the issuance of bonds, and for 
paying obligations of the district 


Provided for by implication 


During July of each year the Board 
shall determine amount of money 
needed and fix a tax rate; tax shall 
be collected in the same manner as 
county taxes are collected 


May borrow in anticipation of taxes 
or revenues due in same or succeed- 
inpetascal year 


Transportation 
District Act 


Municipalities may assist to meet 
installments of project 


Transit District Law 


Any lawful purpose 


Possible, in addition to 
all other taxes 


At the time of fixing 
general tax levy 


Shall be paid by agreement 
between County Board of 
Supervisors and Board-- 
no more than 1 percent of 
all money collected 


District may borrow and in- 
cur indebtedness not ex- 
ceeding its annual income 
and revenue, without 
approval by 2/3 vote 


District may accept, with- 
out limitation, contribu- 

tions or loans from U. S. 

and related agencies 


Table D (Continued) 


Joint Highway Bridge and Highway Transportation 
District Act District Act _ 5 District Act 0) 2 Bisnis eee 
OTHER FINANCIAL POWERS, 
REQUIREMENTS 
(Continued) 
Fixing of Fares or Rates == Tolls shall be such as to provide for Fixed by district (Board of Directors) By Board; shall be 
payment of operating expenses, re- reasonable 
pairs and depreciation, and any in- 
debtedness 
Investment of Funds == Reserve fund may be invested in legal SS SS 
investment securities 
State claim statutes apply-- 
Claims and Damages -- The district shall pay the necessary = 90 day filing, etc. 
expenses of any intersection and 
damages caused by construction of the 
works of district 
Handling of Deficits -- Emergency borrowing possible == Through levy of tax 
Special Reserves or Construction fund covers all Special fund or funds for indebtedness Contingent fund -- 
Funds money applicable to project; prior to retirement of works; also a 
contingent fund covers money special fund or funds for indebtedness 
received from counties, after retirement of works and an 
according to suggested sche- emergency fund for use in the event of 
dule, for organization and disaster, etc. 
other preliminary expenses 
and for highway projects 
Fixing of Salaries By Board By Board By Board By Board 
CONSTITUTING OF 
DISTRICT 
Initiating Organization Board of Supervisors in any Board of Supervisors in any county Initiative of one municipality and Resolution passed by half 
county, by resolution other proposed member municipalities or more of the legislative 
acting through their legislative bodies of cities to be in- 
bodies cluded, asking Board of 


Supervisors of county to 
call an election; alterna- 
tively, a petition to 
Board of Supervisors by at 
least 10 percent of voters 


CONSTITUTING OF 
DISTRICT 
(Continued) 


Source of Preliminary 


and Organization 
Expenses 


Vote of Electors 


Terms of Late Entry 


Procedure for 
Petitioning 


Validity of Incor- 


poration or 
Annexation 


Exclusion of Area 


Joint Highway 
District Act 


From construction and con- 
tingent funds; Boards of 
Supervisors may contribute 


to fund from moneys received 


from state taxes on motor 
vehicle licenses or fuels 


Not necessary; vote of each 


Board of Supervisors only 


Table D (Continued) 


Bridge and Highway 
District Act 


Taxation, not to exceed 10¢ per $100 
for project investigations 


Votes by registered voters of the 
county to be included 


Board shall prescribe terms upon 
admission, including payment of a 
portion of organization and pre- 
liminary expenses originally in- 


curred by district 


Electors apparently may petition 
for the formation of the district 


Incontestable unless action is 
brought within 3 months after com- 
pletion of proceedings 


Any territory failing to submit 

ordinance of intention within a 

time limit will be excluded from 
district 


Transportation 
District Act 


Each municipality shall pay such 
amount apportioned as its share of 
the preliminary cost and expenses of 
the incorporation and organization of 
such district 


For setting up permanent organization 
only; majority required in each 
municipality to be included, and 
assessed valuation in approving 
municipalities must not be less than 
2/3 of valuation within district as 
originally proposed 


Transit District Law 


From taxes as with neces- 
sary expenses during 
operation 


Majority vote determines 
membership of cities or 
unincorporated areas; 
registered votes of these 
areas must be at least 
2/3 of total in proposed 
district 


Must assume their share, 
but only on current 
charges 


Legislative body of city 
may petition 


Incontestable unless 

action is brought with- 
in 3 months after com- 
pletion of proceedings 


Any territory not being 
served or included with- 
in boundaries of incor- 
and not 
benefited in any manner 
by District, may be 
excluded 


porated city, 


CONSTITUTING OF 


DISTRICT 
(Cont inued) 


Annexations 


Special 


Joint Highway 
Distraice Act 


Table D (Continued) 


Bridge and Highway 
District Act 


By request of Board of Supervisors 
who in turn call an election, re- 
quiring 2/3 vote; Board of Directors 
prescribes terms of entry 


Transportation 
District Act 


Initial district has power only to 
prepare plan for later submission 


Transit District Law 


Provided 


Provided 


Table E 


ESTIMATED CAPITAL REQUIREMENTS AND OPERATING RESULTS 
BY MAJOR SEGMENTS OF FIRST-STAGE SYSTEM--OPTIMUM PLAN 
FULL YEAR OF SEASONED OPERATION 


Rt — of—Way 


= 1 
Ah iF 1/ Sane te 1/,Percent cars2/ noe an7 4 tS Te P t Revenue= 
acer ; = he ercen Percent 
Miles= struction—/ (000's) Shops— s Milesl/ (9000's) Sec 
(000's) (000's) (000's) | 


peat: ee an eee Bee tops ees eta ents ges sean eae 


San Francisco Terminal | 62,838 3g 72,903 


Total Cost 
Expense service2/| pefici t8/] Percent | Passenger Passenger |per Passenger 
(000's) ' ' Mile Mile Mile 


Deficit per | Revenue per 


Transbay Crossing i ce . cs 72,902 c 2 » 1,155 , 84,844 : 68,774 , i 894 * FeO. 


Oakland Terminal . 9 5 . 76,184 5 1,816 91,765 127,961 a 1 : 1,407 . , 4,099 


Richmond-Decoto Route 133,950 . 2 6,922 13,836 180,331 307,733 s , 29. 5,360 28. 2;' 8,054 

y — 

Segment ie is : c! 23,629 . y 1,167 2,419 31,535 a 27,188 . ° 904 . 1,408 
2 A 4 44,551 + 0 1,909 4,449 57,974 105,638 oi , . 1,478 2 , 2,590 


3 Fj 5 “ 65,770 * 2 3,846 6,968 90,822 174,907 4 , . 2,978 82 , 4,056 


Oakland—Concord Route z 3 87,697 A 3,152 8,515 111,028 12. 93,977 - F ae 2,440 : 4,957 
Segment 1 17,701 5 421 1,634 21,313 5 19 ,363 2 A 325 5 c 952 

2 =e i = 23,562 A 457 2,137 27 , 848 Si 20,723 4 +35 354 3 eS 1,244 

3 . 2 . 31,089 < 2 1,250 3,069 40,034 40,504 : ec 969 c “| 1,786 

4 5 7. < 15,345 2 1,024 1,675 21,833 5 13,387 x . 792 : ‘. 975 


428,224 5 , «52 6,365 2 , 4, 8,482 
109,766 42 , 62 1,294 = ¢ . 2,075 


Peninsula Route 136 ,836 F 8,218 14,572 190 ,046 
Segment 1 5 s = 35,051 5; 1,671 3,564 46,469 

2 y 5 : > 33,634 e 2,893 3,926 51,163 194,634 5 19 cl 2,242 A , 5 2,285 

3 ° . A 56,253 5 2 2,757 5,735 74,951 120,581 e 2, 9 2,134 ° < 3,338 

4 < fe fe 11,898 897 1,347 17,463 = 3,243 5 5 695 A c 784 


Marin Route 121,188 E 2,471 10,928 142,363 = 88,580 5 2 fe 1,624 * , a 6,361 
Segment 1 l p ae 5 40,656 0 446 3,531 46 ,037 : 25 , 296 5 2 3 293 ; 5 5. 2,055 

2 -79 5 = 16,141 5 203 1,414 18,397 s 5,689 De 66 132 . 5 823 

3 85 5 = $ 64,391 $ 1,822 $ 5,983 [$ 77,929 57,595 2 , 2 $ 1,199 $ 3,483 


revenue and expense allocations are necessarily somewhat arbitrary since the segments of the system cannot operate independently. 


1/ Source: Parsons, Brinckerhoff, Hall and Macdonald—Engineers-—New York; 

2/ Source: Parsons, Brinckerhoff, Hall and Macdonald—Engineers—New York; value of cars required by fourth year of operation; allocated on basis of car miles. 

3/ Source: Parsons, Brinckerhoff, Hall and Macdonald—Engineers—New York; allocated on basis of car miles. 

4/ Source: Estimated by Stanford Research Institute as follows: working capital, $5 million; contingencies, $7 million; costs of financing, $5 million; administrative expenses to prepare for operation, $2.5 million; interest on debt of 2,5 percent per year during 


construction, $47.5 million; total, $67 million; allocated on basis of total of other capital requirements. 


5/ Estimated by Stanford Research Institute on basis of 2.5 percent 5-to 30-year serial bonds, to be retired by level annual payments for interest and principal of about $39 million, of which about $8 million is to be provided out of transit revenues; allocated on 
basis of total capital requirements. 
6/ Debt service, minus operating income. 


7/ Route segments are defined in Table 


Table F 


SCHEDULE OF AMORTIZATION AND INTEREST ON DEBT 
2.5 PERCENT--5- TO 30-YEAR SERIAL BONDS 
OPTIMUM PLAN--FIRST-STAGE SYSTEM 


Capital Expenditures Exclusive of Interest During Construction $825,405 


Public support--9 years @ $31,000 $279 ,000 
Less: Interest during construction--years 1 to 5 $48 ,028 

Interest-—-years 6 to 9 67,587 $05.61 

Balance applied to debt retirement--years 6 to 9 163,385 


Operating income applied to debt retirement-—-years 6 to 9 29,000 
Debt retired--years 6 to 9 192,385 


Debt Outstanding at End of Year 9 $633,020 


Pupiic Balance Operating Debt Debt 
Interest Applied to Income Applied 


Retired Outstanding 
Debt Retired to Debt Retired 


Support 


$279 ,000 $115,615 $163,385 $29,000 $192,385 $633,020 
31,000 15,826 15,174 8,000 23,174 609 , 846 
31,000 15,246 15,754 8,000 23,754 586,092 
31,000 14,652 16,348 8,000 24,348 561,744 
31,000 14,044 16,956 8,000 24,956 536,788 
31,000 13,420 17,580 8,000 25,580 511,208 
31,000 12,780 18,220 8,000 26 , 220 484,988 
31,000 12,125 18,875 8,000 26,875 458,113 
31,000 11,453 19 ,547 8,000 27,547 430 ,566 
31,000 10,764 20 , 236 8,000 28 , 236 402,330 
31,000 10,058 20 ,942 8,000 28,942 373 , 388 
31,000 9,335 21,665 8,000 29,665 343,723 
31,000 . 8,593 22,407 8,000 30,407 313,316 
31,000 7,833 23,167 8,000 31,167 282,149 
31,000 7,054 23 ,946 8,000 31,946 250, 203 
31,000 6,255 24,745 8,000 32,745 217,458 
31,000 5,436 25,564 8,000 33,564 183,894 
31,000 4,597 26,403 8,000 34,403 149 ,491 
31,000 35737 27,263 8,000 35, 263 114,228 
31,000 2,856 28,144 8,000 36,144 78,084 
31,000 1,952 29,048 8,000 37,048 41 ,036 
31,000 1,026 29 ,974 11,062 41,036 


$930,000 $304,657 $625 ,343 $200 ,062 $825,405 ers: 


1/ Details for years 1 to 5 are shown on Table 6 on which this schedule is based. 
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ANNUAL AMOUNTS OF PUBLIC SUPPORT NEEDED FOR DEBT SERVICE ON SERIAL BONDS 


Table G 


1 
UNDER CONDITIONS ASSUMED FOR BAY AREA RAPID TRANSIT sysTEML/ 
Number of Years and Interest Rates as Indicated 
(Thousands of Dollars) 


Term of 

Bonds 

(years) 2.0% 
5-15 $56,085 
520 42,393 
5=25 34,228 
5=+30 28 , 832 
5=35 25,013 
5+40 22,186 

Note: 


ARPA ay J 


$56,929 
43,332 
35,246 
29 ,906 
26,141 
23,350 


Rate of Interest 


2.5% 


$57,784 $ 
44 , 288 
36,272 
30,995 
27,283 
24,546 


2.75% 


58 ,637 
45,242 
37,304 
32,088 
28 ,437 
25,749 


3.0% 


$59 ,496 
46 , 207 
38,346 
33,200 
29 ,602 
26,969 


3.5% 


$61,220 
48,142 
40 ,448 
35,445 
214974 
29,457 


4.0% 


$62',950 
50,100 
42,584 
37,729 
34,391 
31,988 


To obtain the total amount of public support for principal and 
interest, multiply the annual amount by the number of years to. 


final maturity. 


For example, 


if serial bonds were to run from 5 
to 30 years at 2.5 percent interest, 


support would be $929,850,000 (that is, $30,995,000 x 30). 


the total amount of public 


7, Table 6 contains by years the schedule of capital requirements and 
the operating estimates upon which these annual payments are based. 
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Table H 


ANNUAL PAYMENT REQUIRED TO RETIRE DEBT OF $1 
IN SPECIFIED NUMBER OF YEARS AT VARYING INTEREST RATES 
FROM 2 PERCENT TO 4 PERCENT PER YEAR 


Annual Payment at Rate of Interest Indicated 


Number of 
Years 


1.02000 1.02250 1.02500 1.02750 1.03000 1.03500 1.04000 
0.51505 9.51694 0.51883 0.52072 0.52261 0.52640 0.53020 
34675 34844 .35014 35183 ~ 35353 . 35693 36035 
. 26262 - 26422 - 26582 - 26742 . 26903 ~ 27225 . 27549 
. 21216 . 21370 21525 . 21680 21835 . 22148 . 22463 


.17853 . 18003 18155 . 18307 . 18460 . 18767 . 19076 


15451 . 15600 15750 15900 . 16051 . 16354 . 16661 
13651 “13798 - 13947 . 14096 . 14246 .14548 - 14853 
~12252 12398 . 12546 .12694 . 12843 £3145 . 13449 
lt 33 pala AACA) - 11426 ~11574 .11723 - 12024 - 12329 


~11415 


.10218 - 10364 ~ 10511 . 10659 . 10808 11109 


.09456 -09602 -09749 - 09897 . 10046 . 10348 -10655 
08812 - 98958 .09105 -09253 .09403 .09706 -10014 
. 08260 . 08406 - 08554 - 08702 08853 -09157 -09467 
.07783 -07929 . 08077 08226 - 08377 . 08683 08994 


.07365 08268 - 08582 


.07512 . 07660 .07810 .07961 


. 06997 .07144 -07293 -07443 .07595 .07904 - 08220 
. 06670 .06818 . 06967 .07118 Om egal -07582 07899 
. 06378 . 06526 . 06676 . 06828 - 06981 207294 .07614 
- 06116 06264 .06415 06567 -06722 - 97036 -07358 


.07128 


-05878 . 06028 .06179 06332 06487 .06804 


.05663 .05813 ~05965 -06119 .06275 - 06593 - 06920 
-05467 -05617 .05770 .059 24 .06081 06402 -06731 
.05287 - 05438 .05591 ~O5747 -05905 - 06227 - 06559 
~0oL22 ~05274 -05428 -05584 .05743 . 06067 - 06401 


.04970 200122 .05277 . 05434 -05594 -05921 -06257 


- 04829 - 04982 -05138 205296 -05456 -05785 - 06124 
- 04699 - 04853 95009 -95168 -05329 - 05660 - 96001 
.04578 04732 04889 .05049 -05211 .05545 -05888 
.04465 .04620 . 04778 04938 -05102 -05437 - 05783 


- 04360 -04515 .04674 - 04835 -05000 -05337 - 05686 
- 04261 -04417 04577 . 04739 -04905 -05244 -05595 
- 04169 04326 - 04486 - 04649 . 04816 ~05157 -05510 
04082 .04240 .04401 . 04565 04732 - 05076 -05431 
.04000 .04159 04321 . 04486 - 04654 - 905000 -05358 


303923 . 04083 -04245 ~04411 - 04580 .049 28 .05289 
.03851 .04011 .04174 - 04341 .04511 . 04861 -05224 
.03782 03943 - 04107 .04275 - 04446 .04798 -905163 
~03717 .03879 -04044 -04212 -04384 - 04739 -05106 


03818 - 03984 .04153 04326 . 04683 -05052 


.03656 


.03704 . 03887 -04263 - 04655 


-03182 -03352 - 03526 


.02877 .03054 .03235 03422 -03613 .04009 - 94420 
.02667 - 02850 - 03040 - 03234 -03434 - 03846 -04275 
-92516 .02706 -02903 .03104 -03311 .03738 -04181 


- 03666 


.02804 -03012 - 03226 -04121 


.02405 .02601 


0.02945 0.03165 0.03616 0.04081 


0.02523 0.02731 


0.02320 


Note: To obtain amount of annual payment to retire a debt of a given amount in a given period 
at given interest rate, multiply the anount of the initial debt by the appropriate number 
in this table. E.g., a debt of $700,000,000 at 2 percent to be retired in 40 years would 
take annual payments of $25,592,000. This is obtained by the following computation: 


$700,000,000 x $0.03656= $25,592,000. 
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Table I 


TOTAL LOCAL PROPERTY TAX LEVIES IN BAY AREA COUNTIES 
FOR SELECTED YEARS 1940-1954 


=a 
Alameda $68,866 $58,315 $52,705 | $50,936] $47,784 $45,051 $40,144 | $34,205 | $ 25,613 | $ 24,143 |$ 24,086 | $ 23,452 | $ 22,039 
Contra Costa 34 ,963 28,262 24,830 21,320 18,826 15,886 11,493 9,366 7,277 6,546 5,929 5,572 4,562 
Marin 8,393 . 6,374 5,713 5,041 4,227 3,899 3,481 2,730 2,358 2,167 1,969 2,005 1,832 


Napa 3,143 : 2,896 2,666 2,551 1,951 1,907 1,608 1,377 1,147 1,028 978 848 736 


San Francisco 83,532 68,905 69 ,616 65,694 60,271 60,089 51,243 46,976 40,754 39,252 36,420 37,178 32,335 


San Mateo 30,692 25,329 20,159 17,598 15,921 14,757 10,259 8,171 6,462 5,729 5,124 4,825 4,292 


Santa Clara 33,744 27,188 23,727 19,887 18,303 15,823 13,008 10,809 7,870 7,227 6,815 6,618 6,124 
Solano 5,811 5 5,167 4,694 4,320 3,796 3,506 3,102 2,762 2,488 2,049 1,761 1,682 1,297 


Sonoma 9,949 c 9,032 8,195 7,335 6,177 5,981 5,281 4,451 3,223 2,940 2,777 2,793 2,380 


$ 279 ,093 $ 231,468 | $ 212,305 |$ 194,682 | $177,256 |$ 166,899 139,619 |$120,847 | $97,192] $91,081 |$ 85,859 | $84,973 | $75,597 


Sources: California Taxpayers' Association, Incorporated, The Tax Digest, May 1950 and April 1954; and California State Board of Equalization. 


Table J 


PASSENGERS CARRIED BY THE TRANSIT INDUSTRY 
IN THE UNITED STATES 1929-1954 


Electric Trolley 


Railways Coaches 


14,358 16,985 
HELO SS 13,924 
9,207 ial DSe7/ 
Oe 12); 226 
9,468 13,246 
8,539 28S 
8,502 14,085 
9,856 18,000 
11,806 22,000 
elo PR hn ON ETS 
12,124 23,524 
dA 862 Zonas 
10,852 22,540 
2) LLL 21,368 
7,185 19,008 
6.168 17,246 
5,290 TUS) 5 SEAS) 
4,601 i Mesa le KS) 
4,076 13,902 
3,401 12,392 


Source: Moody's Transportation Manual, 1955. 
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Table K 


RESULTS OF TRANSIT OPERATIONS 
IN THE UNITED STATES 1935-1954 


Operating Expenses 
as a Percent of Revenue 
(Inc. Depreciation) 


Operating Operating Net Operating 
Revenues Expenses Revenue Income 


681 ,400 534,930 $146,470 $ 50,458 $ 96,012 
727,900 565,180 162,720 56,920 105 , 800 
733 ,500 588 ,680 144,820 63,505 81,315 
700 ,800 579 ,690 121,110 65,723 55,387 
720,700 586 ,600 134,100 67,499 66,601 
737 ,000 598 ,030 138,970 62,688 76,282 
800 , 300 644 , 260 156 ,040 66 ,803 89 , 237 
1,040,000 769 ,390 270,610 128 ,650 141 ,960 
1,294,000 932,970 361,030 186,340 174,690 
1,362,300 1,012,070 350 , 230 189,250 160 ,980 
1,380,400 1,067,140 313 , 260 164,530 148,730 
1,397,100 1,129,430 267 ,670 129 ,020 138,650 
1,390,000 1,238,740 152,060 104 ,940 47,120 
1,488,600 1,349,651 144 ,949 101,210 43,739 
1,490,900 1,338,327 152,573 88 ,908 63,665 
1,452,100 1,296 ,687 155 , 413 89 ,044 66 ,369 
1,472,700 1,331,272 141 ,428 95,340 46 ,088 
1,501 ,300 1,369,565 131,735 101 ,986 29,749 
1,513,000 1,370,700 142,400 97,350 45,050 
1,471 ,800 1,337,260 134,540 89,700 44,480 


Source: Moody's Transportation Manual, 1955. 
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Table L 


TOTAL AND PER CAPITA PERSONAL INCOME, TAXABLE SALES, 
AND SERVICE STATION SALES IN BAY AREA COUNTIES FOR RECENT YEARS 


Contra San San See) Solano Ss 
: oO onoma 
Total Alameda beets Marin Napa Prancitece Mates Clara 


Personal Income, 19521/ 


Nine Counties (000's) $68,800 | $2,171,800 |$576,000 |$530,700 $148,200 
Percent : c 3 5 Sai, 2.45 
Per capita $1,592 $1,323 


Six Counties (000's) $530,700 
Percent - 9.47 


(Population, mid-1952)2/ 2,886,600 785 ,900 331,900 333,400 117,900 112,000 


Nine Counties (000's) $4,137,170 |$1,136,056 | $268,816 $93,681 $472,258 $99,765 | $135,186 
Percent 2.26 n Oe Ieee 2.41 Sat 
Per capita $878 $1,182 $824 $1,090 


Six Counties (000's) $3,849,010 |$1,136,056 | $268,816 $93,681 $472,258 
Percent 100.0 29.51 6.98 2.43 2)..27 


(Population, Jan. 3,113,200 809 , 300 348 ,900 355 ,500 124,600 116,400 


Nine Counties (0060's) $327,546 $56,104 $54,805 $7,056 $123, 269 $26 , 668 $275 112 $14,908 $13,071 
Percent 100.90 17.13 16.73 2.15 37.63 8.14 8.28 4.55 3.99 
Per capita $109 $69 $157 $67 $159 $88 $76 $120 $112 


Six Counties (000's) $295,014 $56 ,104 $54,805 $7,056 $123 , 269 $26,668 $27,112 
Percent 100.0 19.02 18,58 2.39 41.78 9.04 OF 19 


(Population, mid-1953)2/ 2,992,300 809 , 300 348 ,900 106,100 776,400 301,900 355,500 124,600 116,400 


1/ California State Chamber of Commerce, California Blue Book, 1954. 
2/ Population estimates based on data from California State Department of Finance. 
3/ California State Board of Equalization. 


92T 


Alameda 


Contra Costa 


Marin 


Napa 


San Francisco 


San Mateo 


Santa Clara 


Solano 


Sonoma 


1/ Includes actual direct city and county disbursements and budgeted expenditures for school districts. 


General 
Government 


$60,172 


Percent 


Protection to 
Persons and 


Property 


Percent 


CITY AND COUNTY DISBURSEMENTS (GENERAL AND DISTRICTS) 


Table M 


CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO GOVERNMENT FUNCTIONS PERFORMED, 
BAY AREA COUNTIES, FISCAL YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 1954 


Health and 
Sanitation 


Percent 


Highways 
Bridges, Etc. 


an 
‘ 6,02 


Charities 
and 
Corrections 


$ 32,725 


11,331 


2,153 


1,713 


30,722 


6,897 


14,262 


2,858 


6,447 


$109 ,108 


bo 


Miscel—- 


Percent 
laneous 


2,349 


32,791 


12,278 


10,731 


6,867 


7,804 


$132,690 


$155,661 


56,664 


11,548 


6,743 


130,199 


36,836 


44,533 


15,829 


21,417 


$479 ,430 


2 
Educat ion2’ Percent Total’ 


100.00 


100.00 


100,00 


100.00 


100.00 


100.00 


100.00 


100.00 


100.00 


2/ Does not include payment of interest on debt, payment of redemption of debt, payments from proceeds of debt obligations, trust funds, agency transactions for state, and transactions for cities, other counties, and 


districts. 


Sources: 
February 1954, 


State of California, State Controller, Annual Report of Financial Transactions Concerning Cities and Counties of California, fiscal year 1953-1954. 


California Taxpayers' Association, The Tax Digest, 


Table N 


DETAILED STATEMENT OF EXPENDITURES AND RECEIPTS 
FOR ROAD AND STREET PURPOSES BY SOURCE OF FUNDS, 
BAY AREA COUNTIES, FISCAL YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 1954 


Contra Saa 
Total r Solano | Sonoma 
Costa Francisco 


Expenditures 


State Highway Dept .2/ 
Construction, reconstruction, and improvement] $51,012 | $13,798 $14,611 $3,173 
Maintenance 3,943 689 194 463 


County 
Total government 2,924 
Private subdividers 2,000 


City 
Total government 26,633 
Private 7,848 


Total Road and Street Expenditures $112,588 $25,402 
Total Public Expenditures 99,393 12,708 25,402 


Sources of Revenue3/ 


County 


Total from state $12,779 
Apportionments from state highway users 
tax fund 
Reimbursements received for state's 
share of cost of road projects 
Motor vehicle license fees expended 
for road projects 
Federal government 
State and federal gov't. for secondary roads 
Total from local county sources 
Local taxes 
Sale of bonds 
Traffic fines 
Other local 


City 
Total from state 
Apportionments from state highway users' 
tax fund 6,569 
Reimbursements received for state's 
share of cost of road projects 700 
Motor vehicle license fees expended 
for road projects 803 
Other receipts from state 90 
Total from local city sources 19, 286 
Local taxes 9,945 
Sale of bonds 5,373 
Traffic fines 2,079 
Other local 1,889 


Grand Total of Revenues from 
Local County and City Sources $26,343 | $7,330 | $5,763 | $671 $248 | $7,046 $1,214 


1/ State expenditures include expenditures of contributions from local sources. To avoid double ‘counting, city and county expenditu 
, uy, *< - expe tures 


omit contributions to other units of government for road purposes. City and county receipts include contributions from the stat 
4 Ss state 


. as 
shown, but omit receipts from other units of government. 
2/ State of California, Department of Public Works, Division of Highways, Eighth Annual Report-—January 1955. 
3/ State of California, State Controller, Annual Report of Financial Transactions Concerning Streets and Roads of Cities and Counties of 


California, Fiscal Years 1953-1954, 
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Table O 


POPULATION IN TRANSIT ZONE, IN CITIES, AND OUTSIDE CITIES, 
BAY AREA COUNTIES, 1955 


Santa 


Sonoma 
Alameda Francisco | Mateo Clara 


Four-Mile Transit Zonet/ 2,003,700 | 680,800 |161,300 52,600 794,900 246 ,000 68,100 
Percent 100.0 33.98 8.05 2.63 39.67 12,28 3.40 


Nine Counties 3,174,500 | 852,700 | 343,400 | 112,700 | 57,200 794,900 337,300 | 425,500 | 124,400 | 126,400 
Percent (July 1955) 100.0 26.86 10.82 3.55 1.80 25.04 10.63 13.40 3.92 3.98 


Six Counties 2,866,500 | 852,700 | 343,400 | 112,700 794 ,900 337,300 | 425,500 
Percent (July 1955) 100.0 PRE) STA) Mal eke 3.93 27.73 LL. 77 14,84 


Inside Cities (9 Counties) 2,328,900 | 690,500 | 200,400 52,600 | 19,000 794,900 246 ,000 |} 223,900 61,500 40,100 
Percent (March 1955) 100.0 29.65 8.60 2.26 0.82 34,13 10.56 9.61 2.64 1.72 


Outside Cities (9 Counties) 845,600 | 162,200 |143,000 60,100 | 38,200 91,300 | 201,600 62,900 86 , 300 
Percent 100.0 19.18 16.91 deel: 4.52 10.80 23,84 7.44 10,21 


Inside Cities (6 Counties) 2,208,300 | 690,500 | 200,400 52,600 794,900 246 ,000 |} 223,900 
Percent 100.0 31.27 9.07 2.38 36.00 11.14 10.14 


Outside Cities (6 Counties) 658,200 | 162,200 |143,000 60,100 91,300 | 201,600 
Percent 100.0 24.64 21.72 aks) 13.87 30.63 


1/ The transit zone data were estimated by Stanford Research Institute. The zone includes only incorporated cities; 
— ’ 
inclusion of all population within 4 miles of transit lines would probably add about 5 percent in the zone, 


Source: State of California, State Controller. 
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Tabler? 


ASSESSED VALUE IN TRANSIT ZONEL/ 
AND TOTAL AND PER CAPITA ASSESSED VALUE 
AND TAX LEVIES IN BAY AREA COUNTIES 


Cont San San Santa 
Total Alameda ade Marin Napa Solano Sonoma 
Costa Francisco Mateo Clara 
Assessed Value , 1955-1956 


Four-—Mile Transit Zone (000's) $3,168,139 $951,909 $1,264,198 | $497,304 | $119,455 
Percent 100.0 30.05 39.90 15,70 3.77 


Nine Counties (000's) $519,741 | $623,922 
Percent 27.45 12.28 LS.04 


Per capita $1,590 $1,541 $1,466 


Six Counties (000's) $1,264,198 | $519,741 | $623,922 
Percent 29.84 ERP AG 24:73 


Nine Counties (000's) $279,093 $68 , 866 $34 ,963 $83,532 $30,692 $33,744 
Percent 100.0 24.67 12.93 29.93 11.00 12.09 
Per capita $88 $81 $102 $105 $92 $79 


Six Counties (000's) $260,190 $68 , 866 $34,963 $83,532 $30,692 $33,744 
Pereent 100.0 26.47 13.44 32.10 11.80 12.97 


WY, Estimated by Stanford Research Institute. This estimate includes only incorporated cities; inclusion of all property within 4 miles 
of transit lines would probably add 5 to 10 percent in the zone. 

2/ Assessed values for 1955-1956 in the 4-mile transit zone were obtained by changing 1954-1955 data for each city by percentage of change 
experienced by county in which city is located. 
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Alameda $1,079,618 
Inside 917,501 
Outside 162 107, 


Contra Costa 613,192 
Inside 247,126 
Outside 366 ,066 


Marin 135 ,469 
Inside 79,959 
Outside 55,510 


Napa 58,065 
Inside 23,759 
Outside 34,306 


San Franciscq 1,264,198 


San Mateo 519,741 
Inside 401 ,307 
Outside 118 ,434 


Santa Clara 623 ,922 
Inside 401,648 
Outside 222,274 


Solano 124 , 867 
Inside 51,476 
Outside 73,391 


Sonoma 187,276 
Inside 62,490 
Outside 124,786 


Total $ 4,606,348 
Inside 3,449 ,464 
Outside 1,156,884 


100,00 
74,89 
25.11 
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ASSESSED VALUE OF TANGIBLE PROPERTY SUBJECT TO LOCAL TAXATION 
IN BAY AREA COUNTIES INSIDE AND OUTSIDE INCORPORATED MUNICIPALITIES 
AND TOTAL FOR SELECTED YEARS 1940 TO 1955 


$887,776 
748,460 
139,316 


445 ,342 
179,818 
265,524 


108 ,645 
61,013 
47,632 


53,856 
22,226 
31,630 


1,238,981 


475,503 
367,785 
107,718 


552,185 
341,603 
210,582 


117,845 
46,034 
71,811 


154,812 
52,553 
102,259 


$4,034,945 
3,058,473 
976,472 


$856,180 
729 ,342 
126,838 


405 ,392 
165,433 
239 ,959 


102,590 
57,578 
45,018 


51,689 
21,682 
30,007 


1,221,373 


445 , 282 
341,371 
103,911 


494,336 
300 , 663 
193,673 


114,296 
43,213 
71,083 


149 ,047 
51,770 
97,277 


$3,840,191 
2,932,425 
907,766 


Source: California State Board of Equalization, Annual Reports. 


$826,928 
710,657 
116,271 


370,541 
154,878 
215 , 663 


96,617 
54,673 
41,944 


49 , 460 
20,608 
28,852 


1,195,202 


417,983 
321,884 
96,099 


455,292 
259 ,600 
195,692 


109 ,047 
39,536 
69,511 


140,178 
50,261 
89,917 


$3,661,248 
2,807,299 
853,949 


$756,073 
652,640 
103,433 


334,618 
143 ,327 
191,291 


89,066 
51,223 
37,843 


46,752 
19,752 
27,000 


1,121,477 


259,770 
194,086 
65,684 


399,091 
229,197 
169 ,894 


97,190 
34,528 
62,662 


126,475 
45,791 
80,684 


$3,230,512 
2,498,021 
738,491 


$719,193 
627,758 
91,435 


303,064 
131,686 
171,378 


81,565 
48,114 
33,451 


42,768 
18,248 
24,520 


1,061,714 


231,856 
170,942 
60,914 


349 ,503 
201 , 587 
147,916 


83,842 
28,063 
55,779 


115,022 
42,434 
72,588 


$2,988,527 
2,330,546 
657,981 


$700 , 669 
615,468 
85,201 


283,648 
124,424 
159 , 224 


77,994 
46,410 
31,584 


41,286 
17,741 
23,545 


1,050,830 


214,141 
158,572 
55,569 


326,332 
189,000 
137,332 


84,432 
26,344 
58,088 


111,671 
41,682 
69,989 


$2,891,003 
2,270,471 
620,532 


$660,061 
585 ,080 
74,981 


254,545 
109 ,404 
145,141 


72,909 
43,753 
29,156 


39,453 
16,883 
22,570 


1,000,119 


193,000 
141,715 
51,285 


290 ,461 
168 ,332 
122,129 


80,962 
25,248 
55,714 


103,800 
39,004 
64,796 


$2,695,310 
2,129,538 
565,772 


$615,913] $566,608 
507,202 
59,406 


223,752 205,841 
90,089 
115,752 


58,953 
35,533 
23,420 


32,457 
13,538 
18,919 


913,618 860,707 


173,819 153 , 289 
106,788 
46 ,501 


261,272 221,188 
126, 239 
94,949 


68,156 
21,462 
46,694 


80 , 881 
26,413 
54,468 


$2,461,509 1$2, 248,080 
1,787,971 
460,109 


$525,854 
471,832 
54,022 


197,997 
88,678 
109 ,319 


55 ,828 
33,547 
22,281 


31,693 
13,057 
18 ,636 


846 ,625 


143,871 
100,124 
43,747 


205 ,056 
117,407 
87,649 


66,564 
19,962 
46,602 


77,095 
24,949 
52,146 


$2,150,583 
1,716,181 
434,402 


$506,030 
458,035 
47,995 


183,264 
78,349 
104,915 


54,556 
32,835 
21,721 


30,047 
12,368 
17,679 


843 ,402 


140,759 
97,837 
42,922 


200 , 242 
115,752 
84,490 


64,647 
19,251 
45,396 


73,804 
24,390 
49,414 


$2,096,751 
1,682,219 
414,532 


$490,371 
444,302 
46,069 


171,735 
74,408 
97,327 


52,842 
31,679 
21,163 


28,991 
12,035 
16,956 


833,061 


136 , 889 
95,228 
41,661 


192,159 
112,563 
79,596 


57,759 
aN Oy 
40,048 


71,012 
23,629 
47,383 


$455,205 
415,253 
39,952 


132,283 
54,189 
78,094 


49 ,026 
29,475 
19,551 


24,026 
8,916 
15,110 


820,546 


119 ,834 
80,794 
39,040 


159,127 
90,276 
68,851 


42,889 
13,319 
29,570 


66,471 
22,499 
43,972 


$1,869,407 
1,535,267 
334,140 
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SOURCES OF INFORMATION 
(Partial List) 


Allegheny Conference on Community 


Development 


Allegheny County Mass Transpor- 
tation Study Committee 


American Planning and Civic 
Association 


American Transit Association 
Bank of America 


Blyth & Company, Investment 
Bankers 


Boston Metropolitan Transit 
Authority 


Boston Department of Regional 
Planning 


California Taxpayers' Association 


State of California 

Office of the Controller 

Office of the Attorney General 

Board of Equalization 

Department of Public Works 
Division of Highways 

Legislature, Legislative Counsel 

University of California 
Department of Economics 


California Institute of Technology 
Department of Economics 


California Toll Bridge Authority 


Chicago Transit Authority 


hg 


Crocker-Anglo National Bank 


Delaware River Port Authority 
of Pennsylvania and New Jersey 


DeLeuw, Cather & Company, 
Consulting Engineers 


City of Detroit 
Department of Street Railways 


Detroit Chamber of Commerce 


East Bay Municipal Utility 
District 


The First National Bank of 
Chicago 


Golden Gate Bridge and Highway 
District 


Harris Trust & Savings Bank 
Harvard University 
Graduate School of Business 


Administration 


Jenkins, Arthur C., Transpor- 
tation Consultant 


City of Los Angeles 
Department of Water and Power 


Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce 


Traffic and Transit Section 


Los Angeles Metropolitan Transit 
Authority 


Table R (Continued) 


Metropolitan Coach Lines 
(Los Angeles) 


Metropolitan Rapid Transit Com- 


mission (New York City) 


Metropolitan Water District of 
Southern California 


City of Montreal 
Transportation Commission 


Municipal Finance Officers 
Association 


National Research Council 
New Jersey Turnpike Authority 


New York City 
Transit Authority 


New York, Susquehanna and Western 
Railroad Company 


New York University 
School of Law 
School of Commerce, Accounts 
and Finance 


Northern Trust Company 


City of Oakland 
City Attorney 


Orrick, Dahlquist, Herrington, and 
Sutcliffe, Bond Counsellors 


City of Palo Alto 
Planning Commission 


Philadelphia Transportation 
Company 


City of Philadelphia 

Urban Traffic and Transpor- 

tation Board 

Bureau of Municipal Research 
Pittsburgh Railways Company 
Portland Traction Company 


Port of New York Authority 


St. Louis and St. Louis County 
Transit Board of Freeholders 


San Francisco Bay Area 
Financial Officers of the 
Governments of all Counties 
and all Incorporated Cities 


San Francisco Bay Area Council 

City of San Francisco 
Board of Supervisors 
Planning Commission 
Parking Authority 

Stanford University 
Department of Economics 
Graduate School of Business 

The Tax Foundation 

The Tax Institute 


Toronto Transit Commission 


Transit Board of the City of 
Cleveland 


Table R (Continued) 


Transportation Association of 
America 


United States Government 
Department of Commerce 
Bureau of Public Roads 
Bureau of the Census 
Senate Committee on Public Works 


Wainwright and Ramsey, Inc., 
Counsellors on Municipal Finance 


Dean Witter & Company, Investment 
Bankers 
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